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IISTTEODUOTIOH’. 


Since the last general census of India in 1881 an analysis of which lias been 
prepared in a. most elaborate corapendium by Mr. Eustace Kitts, b. c. s. m* «. a. s. 
considerable exei’tions have been made in isorthern as well as in Southern 
india to elucidate the ethnology of the various populations of this vast Empire. 
The iinpulse given by the^Oensus Coniinissioner in 1882 and the steps taken by 
the Conference on Ethnography in northern India, held at Lahore in March 
1885 , and the subsequent Resolution of the G-overnment of India in pursuance of 
the proposals submitted, will lead to the doUection of more precise information 
than was hitherto in existence regarding the castes and occupations of the people 
of India. In the l^orth-West Provinces Mr. J. C. Nesfield, Inspector of Schools, 
Oudh, has published a comprehensive treatment of the caste system there in 
practice, and for Bengal, Mr. H. H. Risley o. S., has been appointed on special' 
duty. For Southern India the work has been accomplished by I)r. Maclean0,b, s. 
in his '"Manual of thq Administration of the Madras Presidency.” The chapter 
on Ethnology based on the most extensive original researches and utilizing all 
the available information on the subject leaves little room for improvement or 
addition of new facts within the boundaries of the Presidency and as his remarks 
on the descent, the language, castes, religion and the traditional habits and cus¬ 
toms of the various branches of the Dravidian race apply with equal force to the 
dwellers of Mysore and Ooorg, which two countries do not coma under his official 
cognizance being outside the political limits of the Presidency, my labour in the 
same direction, but restricted to Ooorg, is considerably reduced and rendered al¬ 
most superfluous, for my “Manual of Ooorg” of 1870 or in its reproduction with 
my additional notes incorporated as the “Gazetteer of Ooorg” by Mr. L. Rice in 
1878, gives most of the detailed information especially as regards the Coorgs. 
Since, however, the last Report on the Ooorg G-eneral Oensus of 1881 is con¬ 
sidered meagre in some respects, its ethnographical deficiencies will be, supplied 
by this' compendium, which relies for information on the available literature, 
on official reports and on personal intercourse with the natives of this country 
for a period of thirty years, besides a special examination of representatives of 
the various castes for the present purpose. In the arrangement of the matter 
dealt with I shall follow the lines indicated by the suggestion in paragraph 3 of 
the Gommissioner’s letter No. 430'—230 dated Mercara 18th October 1884 to the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Ooorg, but modified by the ethnographi¬ 
cal publications above alluded to. 

2. To facilitate a synoptical view of the various names of castes and tribes 

applied in different parts of India, I give those 
Classification. current in Coorg and arrange them according to 

Mr. Nesfield’s scientific classification, which, based 
on the assumption of the unity of the Indian race, adapts itself to the idea of 
gradual devOlopmei.t from the lower to the higher social and functional status 
of the population, whilst Dr. Macleane accepts the traditional classification, and 
Mr. Kitts follows the classification adopted by the late general census. But 
whatever system of classification may be determined on for the next census, 
there call be no difficulty in utilizing the information thus presented. 




Ahslract of Mr. KiM 
Census classification* 

Class I. Professional. 

„ II. Domestic. 

5 , III. Commercial. 

,,, ly. Agricultural. 

„ V. Industrial. 

„ VI. Indefinite and 
uon-produotiTO. 


Dr. Macleme^'s 
classification, 

I. Brahmins. 
II. Ksliatriyas. 

III. Veisjas. 

IV. Sudras. 

V. Pariahs. 


JSfr. NesfieWs 
classification. 

I. Casteless Tribes. 

II. Castes connected with 
land. 

III. Artizan castes, 
lY. Trading „ 


VI. HiU and Wandering V. Serving „ 
Tribes. VI. Priestly ,, 

VII. Eeligious orders. 


GENERAL ETHNOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OP COORG. 

3. Looking at tke configuration of tlie Coorg country,—its area of 1,583 

square miles being snugly ensconced on an inner 
General Summary. elbow of tbe Western Ghats which afford a formid¬ 

able barrier against the low countries of Malabar 
and Canara, but towards the north and east merging into, the Mysore plateau,- 
and taking into consideration the direction of the principal water courses 
which drain this monsoon-flooded hill-tract: westward the Barapole with its 
affluents precipitating down to Malabar and the Nujikal and Basyani joining 
the sea in Canara, and eastward the Kaveri with its tiubutaries, the Laks- 
mantirta, Haringi and Hemavati which drain, by far the largest portion of 
Coorg; it becomes evident that the. original settlers in Coorg, whoever they 
may have been, will have found readiest access from the open plateau north 
and east, and inroads from Malabar, Wynad in particular, and from Canara, 
specially the Tulu country will have been at a later period, when the dominant 
race had established itself and beheld from its secure hilltops the Wynad 
mountains and the vast expanse of the seagirt low-country which invited a 
descent and intercourse with its inhabitants. Successive immigrations and 
moulding influences, social and religious, followed with the advancing tide of 
political changes in the surrounding countries ; internal feuds, wars and con¬ 
quests, violence and despotism shaped the destinies and character of the Coorg 
mountaineers, till under the protecting wing of the “Pax Britannica” and 
the mild and beneficial sway of the British Government, personal freedom was 
ensured and western civilization bestowed its blessings upon all classes of the 
people. The various castes and tribes, having in their intercourse with Europe¬ 
ans become conscious of their altered position, have gained courage to assert 
their rights and privileges, and there is now a general move pei-ceptible amongst 
all classes to better their condition. 

There can be no doubt that however varied the population of Coorg 
^ ^ may be, the dominant tribe, the Cooi’gs, as well as 

* all the other Hindu castes and tribes of the country 

belong to the Dravidmn race, and a distinction may 
only have to be made between primitive and subsequent settlers, conquerors 
and peaceful immigrants, a distinction which corresponds with another, dinsion, 
made by Dr. Macleane, of Pre-Tamulians and Tamulian Dravidians, two bran¬ 
ches of the same race. As ts their physiognomy and bodily charactei’istics, 
essentially their seems to be ho difference other than whst may be accounted 
for by civilization and social institutions. The shape of their heads is clearly 
Meso'cephahe and ortlwgnatus with less or more pi’ominent cheek-bones and 
oval or pointed faces. 







Customs. 


A consideration of tte prevailing languages Spoken in doorg points to 
tke same conclusion regarding racial descent. 
Languages. Kanarese is tlie official language; Tamil, Telugu, 

Malayalim and Tulu are also spoken; tlie Coorgs 
and some of the kill tribes tise for their domestic intercoxirso dialects of their 
own which are based on the Dravidian languages. 

Eegarding the religious beliefs and practices amongst the Hind.u inhabi¬ 
tants of Ooorg, there are certainly no clearly defined 
EeHgion. dogmas or tenets to be found, but a hazy intermix¬ 

ture of primitive and puranic influences shaped their 
religious life. Their original religion was demon and ancestor-worship, demand¬ 
ing bloody sacridces which proved little to the taste of later Brahmanism: but, as 
elsewhere, superior Brahmanical priestcraft found a way either to adapt itself 
to existing superstitions or to envelop them in puranic lore and thus disguised a 
ne\V religious system with deities from the Brahmanical pantheon, found gradual 
acceptance in addition to and mixed up with the oH popular belief. Along 
with the spread of education, however, tb stidct observance of former re¬ 
ligious practices can no longer be upheld and the growing individual indif¬ 
ference and carelessness in religious matters foster a spirit of practical 
materialism, which, in the struggle for enjoyable existence, cares but for the 
wants and pleasures of the body. 

As to traditional habits and customs amongst the people of Coorg there 
is a great similitude to the usages amongst the other 
Dravidian races,modified of course by the difierence 
of climate and civilizing influences. The severe Coorg monsoons and low tempera¬ 
ture, at an average elevation of 3,300 feet above sea level, demand fuller clothing, 
the shape and fashion of which range from the simplest covering with a coarse 
piece of cloth to the now fashionable woollen or elaborately embroidered cotton 
long coat with sash and turban. Ornaments are worn in profusion by men 
and women of every class. The mountain forests swarming with wild beasts, 
the Coorg mountaineers of necessity became hunters to protect their farms 
and warriors too to maintain their own in clan feuds or against a common 
enemy from without, and the Coorg panoply struck terror into the hearts of. 
their peaceful neighbours. Weddings are generally contracted at a mature 
age, and mutual personal acquaintance and consent of the interested parties 
are not unfrequent. The marriage feasts are friendly social gatherings 
of the tribal relations and friends, and highly spiced meat-curry and mountains 
of rice are washed down with liberal potions of fermented liquor, and the 
ministrations of Brahmans dispensed with. The women enjoy a great deal of 
personal liberty, and widows are not absolutely debarred from remarriage, 
nor degraded as in the Arian economy. There is a desire chiefly among the 
dominant race for education to qualify their sons for government employment, 
but little thought is talcen of the girls. 

The principal occupation of the people in Coorg is agriculture and 
petty trade. Wet land cultivation predominates. 
Occupation. but also the dry and high lands are laid under 

contribution for the maintenance of large united 
families with numerous dependents, representing in the case of the Coorgs 
a patriarchal state of social life and the prai^ces and usages grown out of 


Classification 

Trites. 


of Casteless 


primitive social constitutioB engendered a certain norm for guidance, 
which under the name of MaTiwl ov exercises a great influence on 

tlje conduct of the people and is held in high veneration, but often proves a 
stumbling block to Iseneficial progress. 

The dead are buried or burnt, and their memory is perpetuated by an 
annual sacrificial offering. 

I. OASTELESS TRIBES. 

4. In following the classification adopted by Mr. Nesfield, I d.o not enter 

upon an argument on its merits; the vindication 
of the principles of his opinions must be songht 
for in his own treatise. I assent to it as the simplest 
and most natural system of classification ; I only object to his placing the 
‘‘' Serving Caste” so high in the list and therefore place them second instead of 
fifth, some of the “Serving Castes” belonging to what are generally considered 
“ Casteless Tribes.” In fact the caste spirit and caste practices, if difference 
of religion, locality, social compatibility or|the reverse, birth and occupation 
constitute such, have so far penetrated the various classes of the population of 
Coorg, that even the lowest in the social scale are not altogether uninfluenced 
by them, and it becomes as difficult to fix the line, where caste begins and 
casteless tribes cease, as to determine the exact demarcation between the vege¬ 
table and the animal kingdom. Casteless Tribes, I assume, to be first the P ariahs 
or Eoleyas, and secondly the so-called Hill Tribes. 

6. The, Pariahs ov Eoleyas inoladie the Balayei and or the Right 

and Left hand and the Aewfcafk’Holeytis; but some 
General Remarks on tlio of the iFcdeyei carI’ying on industrial pursuits rank. 

with the artizan castes. Of the Hill Tribes there 
are the Yeravas, the Male Kudiyas, the Jenu and the Eetta Kunmbas to be dis¬ 
tinguished. It is the general opinion that in these casteless tribes we have the 
remaining types of the aboriginals who may be identical with Dr. Macleane’s 
Pre-Tamulian Dravidians of Southern India and the less they have come in 
contact with the factors of civilization, the better we are enabled to form a cor¬ 
rect opinion of their pidstine physical appearance and their savage nature and 
habits in their normal condition. This is now already more difficult than be¬ 
fore the advent of the European coffee planters to Coorg 30 years ago. 

6. The Eoleyas or Pariahs comprise a large class of inhabitants of indi¬ 
genous and foreign element’s, and may be estimated 
Holeyas or Pariaks. at about 15,000 souls. On the supposition that the 

Eoleayas are the original possessors of the land, 
their name is derived by 'some not from the Canarese word “Eole“ unclean, 
impui'o, but from “ Eola” a field, a derivation most problematical. The word 
Pariah is generally (derived from the Tamil “ Parei'^ or Canarese “ Pare,'' a 
drum, an instrument on which these people perform at festivals, but it may 
also come from the Tamil “ Parean,^^ one who is or lives outside, and this 
meaning applies exactly to the name given to their abode “ Parchery,” which is 
always apart on the outskirts of a village or town. The indigenous iToZeyas of 
Cooi’g are the Kemhatti, the Pdleyas, and the Kailas are later settlers and tem¬ 
porary immigrants as labourers on coffee estates are the Badaga Eoleyas from 
Mysore, the Martas, Adiyas, Paravas, Maris or Maringis and Maleyas from 
Malabar and the Balagei Eoleyas from Mysore and the Tamil country. 


1?]ie iro%as were in former times the pra«idial slaves, adserlpti 
glebae, and, though now legally free, are practically still the principal field la¬ 
bourers and. menial servants of the Goorgs, near whose houses they live apart in 
miserable huts, and in places remote from the centres of civilization and the 
influence of European planters, the Cporgs by a system of advances in money, 
food and clothing, have still a firm hold on them. Physically the HoUyas differ 
greatly according to their origin or means of sustenance. They are generally 
of middle size, robust and of rather dark complexion. They wear moustache 
and beard, but also shave- The women are well developed and some have 
regular featiires and are goodlooking, a fact,which may be accounted for by 
the barbarous practice of the Rajas who, when severely punishing a Ooorg 
house, exterminated all the men and reduced the women to a state of slavery on 
the Sirkar farms giving them to the Holeyas as “Sirkar wives.” Ordinarily the 
Eoleijas dress simply enough, but on festive occasions their ambition is to 
imitate their masters and mistresses on however poor a scale, and at their 
weddings the bridegroom borrows some of his master’s weapons and the bride 
what jewelry she can get fi’om her mistress, and both are dressed up lik o 
Goorgs and cut for the nonce an imposing figure. They also speak the Goorg 
dialect and understand but little Ganarose, and, except those who have become 
Christians, they are steeped in utter ignorance and superstition. In most of 
their social and religious practices they conform to those of the Goorgs, only 
in the presence of their masters keeping their proper distance to which their 
degraded position and their filthy habits confine them. Their sanitary arrange¬ 
ments in diet and bodily cleanliness leave much to be desired. They eat 
what they can get without scruples as to clean or unclean, and are immoderate¬ 
ly fond of the fermented juice of the wild sagu palm, Garyota Vrens, which is 
very common in Goorg. They shun w'ater as if it were by imbred hydrophobia, 
and seldom wash or bathe; their scanty clothes, which they ordinarily wear, are 
permeated with filth and are only taken off when they no longer stick to the 
body. They principally worship the goddess Mari, an evil being of sanguinary 
nature, and only an object of fear to whose anger and vengeance every human 
ill is ascribed and at whose shrine they crouch in abject terror, especially in 
times of small pox from which they greatly suffer on account of their filthy 
habits, an(| they try to appease her with bloody sacrifices of a cock or a pig. 
At the festivities of the Goorgs, like the Helots in Sparta, they act as the 
clowns and merry makers, playing low pranks or have their own dances and 
orgies at some distant gi’ove. At the Goorg Etdtari or harvest feast a band 
of them, disguised in rude costumes, of which ashes, Straw and old mats form 
the chief materials, make their round from house to house and accompanied 
by tom-tom they perform a dance and some buffoonery and collect the 
customary gift of money to be spent in the next arrack shop. But during 
the working season both men and women have a hard time of it, the 
former with ploughing and rice transplanting, harvesting and threshing 
and working in the coffee, but not in the ,cardamom gardens; the 
latter with carrying manure to the fields and pounding and cleaning rice. 
The Goorg Rajahs made use of the Kanarese speaking Holeyas, immigrants from 
Mysore, for cultivating their Fannyas or farms, to watch their crops, to guard 
the or guard houses round the royal residence in Mercara, viz., the 

Kumhaligeri Uklcada behind the Rajahs’ tombs, the Sikwi HkJcada near Major 
Martin’s ^Knoll;* the Kwndana Mofti ne&v the English burial ground and 
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&MyA9 0V PariaiiS; ii^e their villa^ TejaiAM di' eld^t 'tirhdi i^eglila^'|hd|f' i6& 
ftf&fedes. tHe PaH’ahs'Wfe 

Yislinliit0s'4lid Si^aites^iaiid iDiia ’^'e\uga;‘BMkfiQo^Kadiai '% Serte B6tH ^cis 
acte ad tftife rdlifosetitfttitB'or'Pffliff^^ara! (PttWe-^deed dr gHni; dbiftffiiission) df& 
gteat Yisiintt Klfciad, Kdnji Tinipati IStot^ KmiyaddSna TiMrAdi 

MirizisMM BaldMary'd &iid of the Okyhtdmddd BWdW' a£ ttd ^ai'Sri 

■WdlUa ntjarMangaloje. Thesd Std«^®s periddi&lljr idSit Oddr^ andfdc&iVe tfie 
collected ddnations of thdir devotees,'audOngst^' #h’diatl‘dre:td^d' 'ffntfujnk a dmi tted 
to tlie i'eligidus sects by iBese TeJaindAas, whd tKenaMfes' ' feSitig caste ‘ j^e’d^iio. 
leiid their influence as a cduntehanCing sujipdrt tb thd P(tr?alfea, vFhd dird ea^t* 
to be thus febogtiisdd. -At the chief eveht^ bf life, biM, 'j)flbex% 
ahd deaths the Phrtafts have to phy td thdir ' bhoseh'-'^ 
withiii dhe rdped, but hb himself dbes not dlrtierid the derdihdfiies But db^^^^ 
Tishniivite EmdingUra dasd, i/ e. a terhple stdif beair'er or a SiYaitd Oh 

Jo^i dr IVith the Tamil Pariahs Panddrd or virhd^ i^^ tleiiselvdb 

PUnd;il.a to do the heedful. ‘ The iTeyUThUit ' either With a^ PUwM'j^bl 

settles Sdcial or ceremonial trahSgresSlohS; ■ bht: d hot deal ' With’•hiattel’s , 
that Mil uiidet* the I^ual 6hde, hhd aS ldtig as U Submits th thd^I^^^ 
ordehs, he is rdddgnisfed aS Beldhgihg to thd'sdct. The sub-divi§idh '''amdhgSI 
fhd JSrbZcyh^ keep distinct fhoi^ dthbr likd dUbtd pddple. The 
Tloleya's come frdih'Myso^^ arid starid iri a siiriilah reMtidfi td the 
VdjsMUgds ilder^ hs thd EeMaUis to the dodhgs. ithe bh 

an idol 'shrine of Man on their heads, 'Which th^^ exhibit iri thb Stredth 
arid solicit aliriS. Sotrib of the hTdZeyas perforin BdMi jriijuy the rite| 
Which are Bldidy arid iiceritibiis. ' ttihb Sdlefds hnvf their deid divbs’tbd 
of ciotilirig but covered With plantain leaves, arid bn the Itth day after 
the death of a father the children have to give a feast to thetr ffierids, 
wihch, like the wedding feast. Will run the poor fellows, who have nothing but 
the labour of their hands to dSer, into debt arid bind theiri for a 16rig time to 
personal service. ' Widows may remarry or are temporarily kept in concu¬ 
binage. liike other Hindu castes also the feoZeyas Will, in the oaSe of the death of a 
pregnant woman, separate the/abMs from the mothek'by kri iricirioninto th^ 
abdomen and lay the bodies side by side into the grave. This is dbrib by the barhet 
or midwife on the burial ground. As a reason for this strange custom which ob¬ 
tains also amongst the Coorgs it has been stated that its oiriission would bririg 
misfortune on house and country, sickness and drought. 

In 1857 a number of Floleijas, the liberated slaves of the late Eajah, in 
Atmanda, Beppunad, became Christians, by the 
Glirigtian Settienront of, Hote- agenpy of the Rev. .iDr. H. Moegling of the Basel 
yas dt AriaridSpuf . Mission, and others have since joined thb- ‘Christian 

settleirient on an abandond farm,, Jdi^ifcati in ^Jtm- 
matiriad, now called Anaridapur or town of joy. Formerly sunk in abject fear 
of jUngle demons, arid the .place of their new settlement was, noted as theaBode 
of Mighty Bhutas under a Wide. Spreading silk-cottbri t^be ^ow&fta! Maldb<M%cUifi>^ 
gathered round thbir spiritual guide, the missionary, and braved their 
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tengeance as tlireatdiieA by tbis Coorgs, and now tbe Cihrisfciari c6iigi‘e^ation of 
Soleyas, numbering on tbe 1st January 1887, 107 Communicants, 11 Non-Com¬ 
municants, 64 Children, total 182 souls, -witli their church and school arid 
parochial organization occupies a social position envied by their fdriher masters* 
(Vide Mcmml of Goor'g p. 456). 

7* Eegarding the Pale's or Pdleyds, a sub-divisioh of the Hdleyds ik 

Coorg, it rday be remarked that they are of Malayalim. 

Tales dr Paleyas. and Tulu origin and chiefly found along the inland 

or norih-eastern slopes of the Western Ghats, living 
hdt in jungles but bU the farms of the CoOrgs fob Whom they work as the Other 
From the iktter they hardly diJFfer in appearance expect in 
tie but a shlali elbth round their waist, and both nieh iand 
women of the TvM Pal'eyas, alsb called KuJchd PaUyds, wear scull Caps, teoife 
paZe=;:egg shells, made of the tender ChCath of the areba.‘Eut flbwer. ^There 
are five diviriohs of P&teyaS. Mdild (Malabar) drbwajtc (Palace) KdH (Black) 
Pakudda (tree climbers) and Ajjatd Pdleyas or demon-poSsCssedi who put oh 
masks (Coorg T'eiyy, Mai. Kola, Gan. V’esha) and act the part of " dbvil dancers,” 
ob Officiating priests bn the occasSion of offering a bloody sacrifice to their par¬ 
ticular demons, ihl& Kaliurli, PdncJmrli, Bufftavatti and G-uUJca Bhutd, for Whbih 
they erect small shrines in some dusky grovOi Fbr such an occasion the Ajjdla 
fortifies himself with arrUok or toddy, puts on the mask and gradtially works 
himself up into a Wild par'okysm, when it is s'Upposed that the spirit Of Sbihe aU- 
cestral Hero, perhaps sbme famous Nimrod or slayer of the tiger, the boar or 
biSon, has taken possession of him. As among the Shandrs Whose Wild fixeessea 
of dbihoholatry bave been Co graphically described by Biskbp Dn GaldWell in 
His book on “the Shanars of Tifievelly,” those possessed among tide Ajjdla'i dad 
other Wild jungle tribes exhibit the same phenOmenU. SurrOUnded by a CrbWd 
of men aiid Women, all in mad excitement, heightened by the hellish hdise of 
drums and horns, the Ajyalu begins to tremble in visibly inoreased measU;^, 
now rising on his toes aUd hardly touching the ground> then ,sWa;^ng to and 
fro, quivering in every muscle and leaping madly abouti Wilder aiid Wilder 
the drums are beaten, invocations to tide Bhuta aite vociferously iittCred to come 
upGli the ityjaia and give Hiih good answers to the eager questibhers. tfc 
is frantic in his gesticulatjona as the demon sCems to havC taken bodily ppsses- 
yOn of hiin, and is UbW nO longer himself BUt the mouthpibcO of the demon 
articulating mysterious, dubious and Untheahing replies till at lUst the alftatus 
subsides aUd the performOr sihks exhausted to the gmund. I Have asked 
several of those “devil dancOrs” in their sober 'mbraents, ‘ WhetHer tkey 
Wilfully Worked themselves Up to that frantic part of amahidC, and were coh- 
seibus Of What they Were doing during that state of derUbhiacaHrbhzy. ’HHoy 
honestly said that they went at it With a Wili, but When at the highest pitch 
of eicitement they could no longer Control themseiVe's. HUhis is emphatically 
“ Gum t'resUmVe’’ as Terence says. In Of si'cknesS the 

catch a fowl, Wave it round the head of the siek person and Vow it ds , a 
saOrifice to the demon, if the sick man recovers. This is after all a small matter, 
for they; like all other demon wOrshippera, leafe only the anim*al’s head to the 
Bhiitd and the remainder they eat themselves. They are in drCad of the evil 
eye and observe the commdn good and bad oinCns. Bafreii woinert they belieVC 
possessed by a demon, who is exercised by saCriHcifig a fbWl and immbrsihg 
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the woman in water accompaineij by much drum beating. At weddings the; 
erect no pandal with plantain trees or mango leaves and the ceremonies are very 
simple. The bride is presented with a piece of money and a cloth, and if she 
puts this on, she is considered married and goes to the bridegroom’s house. 
Widows may remarry without ceremony, in fact she may be kept by any man 
of her class. With the Fdleyas there is coramunity of women amongst 
brothers, the elder brother marries first and his wife is common to the younger 
brothers. 

8. The Kaplas are scarcely to be distinguished from the Fdleyas, They 

originally came from Malabar, whither they still re- 
I^aplas. sort to make offerings at certain shrines at the 

Kolakala jatrv It is said that from fear of the 
Bhuta at Beida Male thej fled to the temple of ChdU Fowadi or 8omesara, whose 
treasury guards, they became ; hence their name. When Dodda 

Virarajender built the palace at Nalknad, he made use of these^A:a^Zas as coolies 
and afterwards kept them settled near it sA Kunjallagrama, employing [them as 
guards and occasionally as executioners. There are now 25 families of Kaplas 
in Padinalknad. One Ohktu, who lately died, helped in despatching 28 mem¬ 
bers of the late Eajah’s family by his orders on the English taking possession 
of Coorg in 1834, and the pits were pointed out by Chhtu to the Commissioner 
in 1869, and remains of the bodies with jewels were dug out. Now the Kaplas 
like the Faleyas are day labourers on Coorg farms. They are divided into three 
liutUs or families, the Arangad, Bollada, and Fole-hutti, who intermarry, but 
each family has its special deities or rather Bhutas. The Aram-gad worship Fa~ 
rindra Kolappa Siud Somesvara, the Bollada ChdU Fowadi and the Fale Kutti 
worship Karingali Fowadi and Chawandi. They make also twice a year puja to 
Beirava, Jungalaya and Fulle Fowadi at a shrine (Cf'McZiii) where Brahmins 
preside, and when they have the annual feast in honor of their ancestors, 
Balloda Kaplan Chetli Kopla, Ajju Kapla, Kari Kapla, and Erimba Kapla, the 
Ajjala Faleyas perform the devil’s dance and act as priests of the bloody 
saci’ifice ; but some of the IC aplas get also possessed by the Bhutas, Chatoandi 
(Chamandi Kolata, Kata and Beira. 

The Kapla Balli 25 years of age and 5 feet 4 inches high, and his 
wife Chonde 22 years old and 4 feet 8 inches in height, who came to me for 
examination were dressed like Coorgs- of the poorer class and had rather a 
pleasing appearance. He wore whiskers and a moustache and a red dot on hia 
forehead, she had a double necklace of beads and glass bracelets. In their 
wedding and other domestic ceremonies they have nothing peculiar. They 
imitate as much as they can the customs of their masters whose language they 
also use. In the example of the Kaplas the moulding influence of civilizing 
surroundings on a rude jungle tribe is clearly seen. I am told that the Kaplas 
are of the same origin as the Kddams or Bodavas or Koragas ? or Adiyas who 
are still a secluded wild jungle tribe who live in almo.gt a savage state in 
Chemhu-Ferache a place on the western slope of the Hhats within the Ooorg 
frontiers. The women who dress in Eve’s fashion never come out of the forest, 
only the men show themselves covered with a piece of coarse cloth round the 
waist. They are excllent marksmen with bow and airow and live on the chase 
and jungle produce, seldom working for hire. Their huts, which they frequent¬ 
ly change, are of the rudest description and made of sticks and covered with 
the ieaYes of the jungle pahait I have never been able to see any of these people 










/^Memoit of tlie Codagn Sur¬ 
vey by Lieut. Connor in 1815-*- 
1817. Bangalore 1870. 


Of tlae liill tribes tbo YeTavas stand ‘ lowest and seem to have be^ in 
remote ages in a servile relation to the Betta 

Xeravas. Kurumlas. There are four divisions amongst them, 

the Pmjiri, the Panya, the Badavct and iheKagi 
feravas. The first stand highest, the last lowest, for they eat crows (Kan. 
Kagi) and there is no intermarriage between any two of these divisions, nor 
woidd a Panjiri eat with the other Yeravas. They are immigrants from 
Wynhd where the same class of Yeravas is said to be found. Their language 
is related to that of the Betta Kurumbas and understood by tbe poorgs. From 
the following examples the two dialects may b.e compared, and tbeir connection 
with Tamil and Canarese will be seen further on. 

What is your name? Yerava. Nin p4re yette. Kuntmbd. Nina pSre yando 
Is the water good ? ,, Nira nalda » Nira nallaullano. 

I want something to eat ,, Nang a tinlia yeneha bodu„ Yenka tinuva yate honu. 

Bring me some milk „ Nanga palu hatna ba. ' ,, Yenahapalu ottanddha. 

As seen by Lieut. Connor* when surveying Coprg just 70 years ago 
“the person of the Yerava is diminutive, his com¬ 
plexion dark and his whole appearance carries with 
it an air of wretchedness; his garments consist of a 
scanty cloth bound round his waist, he wears no tur- 
band and his hair tied in a knot on the top of his 
head gives him a wild and savage aspect ; among this race many were observed 
whose conformation bore a remarkable resemblance to that of the African 
with thick lips and compressed nose, though both these features were consider¬ 
ably softened.” Such specimens of human wretchedness may occasionally still 
be seen in some remote jungle, but those Yeravas who now labour as day 
coolies on coffee estates generally present a better appearance and maistries may 
be seen who indulge in woollen jackets and scull caps. The two couples of 
Panjiri Yeravas who presented themselves for my examination, Joi, 45 years 
old and 5 feet 4 inches high, and his wife Karingi, 35 years of age and 4 feet 
9 inches in height, and Bolka 25 years old and his wife Sunti 20 years old, both 
couples servants in a coorg house, appeared decently dressed, the men in under¬ 
garment reaching to the knees and a cotton jacket, and the women in Coorg 
fashion with necklace and bracelets. There w&s nothing abnormal or disagreeable 
in tbeir fealures and when I had once gained their confidence, they gave ready 
and intelligent answers. Their dis-hevelled hair, which is somewhat curly and 
neither combed nor tied up gives them a wild appearance, but not their features. 
Both men and women are hardworking and therefore in great demand on coffee 
estates, but they are not reliable, and the bad example of other estate coolies and 
maistries has spoilt their simple nature and made them adepts in cunning and 
cheating, and the facility with which they can decamp from their bamboo huts 
which are always in the jungle and travel with kith and kin unobserved in 
one night out of reach of the pursuer, strengthens the temptation to run away 
with advances. They extend their wanderings to Wynfid, and on returning 
they easily find new masters with little chance of discovery especially when 
employed in Coorg houses during the working season. Like the Kurumbas they 
are chiefly found in Kiggatnkd and Yednalknkd Taluk. They conform as much 
as practicable to the mo&e of life and worship of the Coorgs. At weddings their 
masters give them a coat, a knife and ornaments for the occasion; the pair sit 
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Y^orship is performed in the jungle and tnel bloody' sacrifice offered in'ftdnt'of 'J''‘iu 
a stone caJiled. “Maleulla CoMa theija^' At"their dances on these occasions 
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women take an active part as' the' ^omofl'amPng the jP«%ard TheTWafffis 


bury tboir dead with their clothes on lying flat the head'east'statd ; but accOrd- 
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ing to the statement of an intelligent Ferarn niaistryt who''alsh the 




headman of his gang, the •women are buried in a sittiiig postute in a'hole 
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y'ljjll'pr scooped out sideways from what'would have been an ordinary grave, so that 
Ap''' Vy|p , tho earth over head does not touch her. Attempts ' hafe been made td instthet 
■ w children, but the greed of the parents and' thoir' roving " habits h'avo 




turned them into failure. 

10 : The .MaZe A-'udyas, (itfa?e— l'«dya^=settler) are'the toddy,'dratreta 

in Ooorg and are closely connected- with the'.Wyas 


"'■'''vai. ' Mab'Kadyisjj' or TZm in Malabar,.the in* Ganaraythe 

,,• '% Migas m Telugu and the in Tinnovelly. 

ll-illllpvlC Lieut. Connor writes oftherii, ‘AZ rude tribe calied’ifoofianioare'scattered thinly 
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in civilization since the annoxation of Coorg by the English has also a'ffeCted 
the ivtidyas who aire no longer the savages described abdfo. They still live in 
tho jungle but not far distant from villages and heth' nien: and wbnien iniitatd ' 'Ai..'; 
the Ooorgs in dress and also Speak the Coorg-dialect; They-conform as much^ ; llpA p 
as circumstances permit to the rdode of life' and-social and religious efistomS'' ' '^iAivAjPiv 
of the CoorgS to' whom they look' up as to their niaiSterS andhrepin dread of tlieni. ‘ 

The couple of Kudyas whom I examined might have been takerf fob poor' CoorgS, 

A Their names were Belli'andDevakka; other female names are-Ainmakka, Somakka" 

Ponnakka, Modakka and Kalakka; and if instead' of '•'a/c/efe';’’' -which' ritidanS' in' 

ICanaresoelder Sister,’’the word'“ flppa” father is put;'there are as'- maify’ 

' male names, the first'excepted and are identical w'ith thosO of Coorgs. There' 
are two divisions, tlie XJmdle Kudyas' and' the Adihe or' Tcniale' Kudpds. 

Tlio former hold themselves in higher estimation and do not cat'or ^Irink'-with 
the latter. IhnalG^urumale m.eans'hill or 'forest' near a'tbw'ii or village ; A 
Adihc is'the comriioii betel mit, Tehu or'JhHtf'iiiOanS'hOney, HOiibO the' names of A vpAilir 
tho ivMdya.'^. They sell todciy (Estf. hendd', Jiallk, sesnti) Cither carrying it in 
bamhoos or the shell of-a gourd’o'r id eartlieii vCsSels to the villages, Ob'tho" 
villagers ceme to them bringing"rice in the Chatti iti' which' they'camjr- 
todily: They have' to pay a'certain'tax tbgdver'riraent'fo'r tapping trees; the A'cZil'd' 

Kuch/as'chie^j tap tliC bastard'sagu paliii; {Garyotd ilren's) and'alsb their womeil- 
climb the trees to remo'i’‘e the full vessels.' Alargedree yi'elds'for mOnthsg' 
daily quantity of 5—15 seers' of toddy, small trdeS 1-5 seers fbr about two motithS. 

APamily of eight, throe adults and fi-V'e children, keCp for their own consiim'ptiotf 
four seors of toddy a day, they give oven chiidren Six niontlis old'to drink, and-irif 
the morning when fresh it is 'Sti/eet atid'riOarishing; otily in thh afte'rnObn' lyflefn' 
fermenting'it becomes intOkiOating. The'fihtcfy'as are lil^tla'a-ffectfid* by pin-ahih' 
Hmduisin; Like tho Shdmr^' they are purely- dfefflbir \Vdbshij)pei^;' 
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tliefr (JandeS'tt®^ sacinfices ia- tK® gfeoMfest' rdeis^s- of tH© foi^st 
called''ifiiZe imfe'or jurigle shrin 0 >»’ BKuiav being. 2?ai^wiai/fl;- ,aad 

JI[fa?ffiww.pM’t:^'aiid tb 0 salne orgies take place as with tbe PwZZejfiia ^vrlioso ser¬ 
vices-as-welHs those of Maleyas, B(tnikmr they invoke iji 

ca&es ol j»^kness Or death*- Ghee a-year they have a feast' in honor of* their 
ancesM’s, whSii thejP call out their na&es and having, killed a cock and ■ cookddi 
t|^^f6od> they put some riCe and cilrry and toddy upon’plantain-leaves in a 
/id|larate place to be partaken of by the spirits of-the departed'ancestors, •whilst 
^they enjoy themselves feeding on-the rest. To know* thb' nature and- contents 
of their prayers to the P/itHtas T made several nlen go through the aot- pf ihvol' 
cation'and this is what they uttered: ‘‘Lord TaMrmjjay OikCQ a-yeasr l oSer to -thed 
3'fowh coeoannt, toddy and r!be, keep off sickness from dnr people; should 
any sickness befall our women or children, , I throw myself' down before the© 
and’make a vow-and do thou remove the- Siokness.’’ Hhe K'udjfat, make- their 
living ohiefly by toddy drawing and during harvest time they wdrk o'n'the Cobrg 
fariiis and in the:^r coffee and cardamom' gardbnsmnd' their services ard 'paiM fdr 
in paddy and cloth'and a little mbney. 

11* The J^anembaS' of Goorg' are closely connebled’ with those of tlib 

jungles of South Mysore and with thbi JfttiriMftilW 

Ktinimbas. of the Nilgiris, to judge from the descriptions givett 

of-thorn by Mr* Sanderson in-his book, ^‘Thirteen 
years among the wild beasts of India?’ and by Dr. Macleane in the chapter on 
Ethnology in Ms “Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency,-’ but 
their is now no intercourse between them, nor have they any connexion with 
the shepherd caste of Mysore, the Kurubas who live in the open country in 
mixed villages and tend cattle, sheep and swine and also weave? cumblies, 
■whence they are called I^alu-lturi, JSfamUf-and— GambU-Kurwbas. Th.e K-immbaK= 
in Goorg are divided into two distinct sections, theand the BeU0 
Kururdbas. The Jenu are found in the north and south-east of Goorg 

scattered in the jungles. They have no fixed abodb but wander about from 
place to place in search of Honey, hence their nanio,meaning,honey in, 
Eanaresb. In the jungib they live in huts of bamboo and tvoUe.{& strong,hollow 
reed), and if intruded upon or disturbed, they abandon their huts, also when 
they get black with smoke. They are very jparticular that no leather should 
touch fhe door step. At' the approach of a '.‘ISuropean they flee into the jungle. 
There are two honey seasons, the principal one before the rains,, when they;get; 

or rock, hive of mountain honey, the combs of which are larger'than 
those on branches and'after tlie fains they gather the jiade Miu or last honey 
which is inferior in quality and less in quantity. This and the wax they sell 
to the Government Gontfactof. They are vei’y expert climbers and fearless in 
their attempt Of dbspbilihg the bee-hives. This they do in a dark night having- 
firsffikbd to-the Konby tree'a bamboo whose branches are cut back to serve them' 
ab a ladder of they lUt themhelves flowU over a rock hjr means of a cane obaini 
ibey afb' also skilled in thb use of the stringed bow to hit birds, and of the net 
wliibh'they'always caW^^ fbUn'd' their waist to catch ■ the rUd squirrel, Scinrm 
tartiC'i'Ui’fls (E,^. ^oitcKdH) and tliU ^ey flying squiffelj Pierowys petauTista< and 
tlib blaUk lUOrikey' (SitiMfis'veter, ^drihgddh). l^notving the trees of the 
junglUand'tdie'habits of the'animals' as familiarly as a policeman the streets and 
hohsos' iVith' thriri inhUbithUfs of his beat; they fik the bag-like-net with its- 
iriouthophn ona'thiek bBnch in the track of'the animals and'should one enter, 




its weight drops the net whicli is fastened by a string in sticb a manner that 
its noose effectually closes the mouth and the animal is caught. \ 

In appearance the JenuKunimbasave not unlike the ^urumbas ; 
but the men do not tie their hair in a knot, and from carelessness Hkoften gets 
matted and gives the head a bulky appearance like a guardsman’s bsar skin. 
The women who dress like the Canarese VohhaUgm tie their rather curiy^air 
into a knot at the back of the head. Those I saw had regular foatures and mr^t 
have been taken for Vohhaligas. They wore brass ornaments, glass bangle^ 
and bead necklacfes. Also in their wedding ceremonies they conform to those of \ 
the VolchaMgas, but worship 'Kari 'Kali at Kutta like the Ooorgs. Their language 
is corrupt Kanarese. They eat ragi, rice and roots, and drink toddy. During 
the rice transplanting and harvest time they either work as day labourers on 
the Coorg fanns and get six seers of paddy a day, or they take service for the 
season and get two rupees in cash for the whole season besides four seers of 
paddy a day. In the dry season they have like the Kttru'fitba's a week of 

merry making, called the F'is/m Shmihramana or the vernal equinox. This 
ieast is a regular Bafnrnalia and the Kurumhas dance before the hijiiuses of 
those whom they consider superior to themselves. In their spirited movements 
they use small sticks which they sti’ike against each other keeping regular 
time. 

12. The name Betta or Kadu Kurmhas is derived from their abode, like 

that of the Umale Kudyas in hilly forests ; but 
Betta Kurnnibs. " besides hill means also, when spelled with 

the dental T, rattan, cane, and the name may point 
to their occupation, since they are skilful cane-workers making mats, baskets, 
boxes, cradles, fishing traps &o. &c. of cane, bamboo andwotte. They are chiefly 
found in. South Coorg in Kiggatnad and Tedenalknad Taluks and are said to 
have come from Wynhad in Malabar, whither they often retreat when they have 
ui’gent reason to hide away. In appreance they are of middle sized stature, 
the men usually of poor physique but in habits nimble and active, the women 
squalid and ugly to an astonishing degree, and the children frequently sickly 
with thin legs and pot bellies, the result of malarial fever and had water. Their 
colour is dark brown. The men have hair on the upper lip and chin and scanty 
whiskers. They seldom shave tb,eip faces and never their heads, which are 
thickly covered with long straight or slightly curled black hair tied together at 
the back into a knot. Their facial contour is somewhat wedge-shaped with 
prominent cheek bones and chin slightly pointed, but the facial angle is rather 
obtuse. A short flat nose, which in the women is turned up with deep in¬ 
dentation at the root, prominent lips, small dark deep-set eyes do not enhance 
the personal attractiveness of the Betia Kimmha, yet he is a harmless 
good-humoured fellow and industrious at his work as long as it pleases him. 

He loves above all things personal freedom and independence and is quite 
in his native element when roaming about on a hunting expedition 
as tracker of large game. Their keenness of sight for observing the traces 
of wild animals and their knowledge of the habits of game, their intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with jungle paths and their endurance of fatigue are unrivalled and 
make them first rate assistants to the sportsman. Mr. Sanderson speaks 
in this respect in the highest terms of their excellent qualities as track¬ 
ers and called an old headman of theirs, a hereditary pijarif a veritable 


ancient of‘the woods « Us deemed fri^ncir The couple under my examinatxori 
Mam and iTah', 50 and 40 years of age and 5' 6" and 5' 1" higli wore 
dressed, he in a piece of dirty cotton cloth held together round the waist by 
a blue belt and a square piece of cloth round the shoulders; she, in a piece of 
cloth wrapped round the body from above the breasts down to the knees, and 
only tucked in on one side with another square piece over the slioiildei’S.^ His 
hair was tied in a top knot, hers hung down loose in wild confusion without 
any covering and ornaments. The Kurumba usually carries a long stick on 
which, when at rest, he leans with folded hands over it and, when humoured to 
it by a cheroot and kind words, he is capable of imparting interesting informa¬ 
tion of jungle .life and jungle products, for like most mountaineers he is a keen 
observer of nature. 

It has been stated that the Betta Kunimbas haVe a language of their ow n 
unknown to others, and to the native ear it may appear so when rapidly spoken. 
On examining however some phrases phonetically taken down as slowly spoken, 
there can be no doubt that theirs is but a Dravidian dialect, easily repognised 
by one who knows Tamil or Kanarese. To compare it with Yerava and Kodagu 
I make use of the former examples and add the Tamil and Kanarese transla¬ 
tions. 

What is your name ? Is tho water good ? I want something to eat. Bring mo some milk. 

Kanarese, Kina hesaru yenu ? Kiru nallado ? Ka/nge finuvadaJilce yetta~ Nanctge hdla taUond/Ut ba, 

dwmhehn 

Tanvih Un per ema, Tanni nallada ? Yenahlto timurutahho Yenahhopalhmdu va, 

conjam ^enu. 

jB. Kur. Nim pere yando, Kira nalla utlano ? Yeimha timma yati b(mu. Ymahu pain oicmda ha. 
Y&rma. Kin pere yette ? Nira nalda ? Manga tinlia yenc%a hodu. Kanga palu hatna ha, 

Kodagu. Kudapeda y&mw, Kirumllone .umia? Nan^o timfm fcho yeiienga Kango clienangn polu 

hondu. liondcu ha. 

In their religious practices they are devoted, to demon, worship and 
once within three years they bring the usual offering (Kanike) of money, fowl, 
cocoanut and plantains to Kuttadammci or YaHnlcali (Black Kah) at Kurchi 
near the south east frontier of Coorg. 

The eatables are shared between the piijari who is a Vohhaliga, and tho 
devotee. At the Kuttadammajatri (March-April) the Betta, Kummbas perform 
a dance accompanied by drum and gong ; they also wear small round bells (gejje) 
below the knee and in a stooping posture with outstretched arms and clenched 
fists they vigorously move round. They do not venerate snakes,, but kill them, 
nor do they apply Vibhuti or sacred ashes. The Betta Kurumbas are divided iuto 
two sections or gotras, the Mundpadi, literally families belonging to 8 hamlets,and 
the Yelpadi or families belonging to seven hamlets, and as among the higher 
castes of Hindus, members of the same gotm do not intermarry. Their 
marriages are contracted after the age of puberty. The ceremonies are simple, 
sensible and orderly. A suitable gii'l having been selected by the boy’s father, 
he formally asks her from her parents, and on their consent he gives a piece of 
money as a pledge (ehenchegm'a) and the wedding day is fixed within, a month, 
when a substantial feast is prepared, for which plenty of rice, a pig, and betel 
leaves, but no liquor whatever are required. The bridegroom’s party go to the 
bride’s house, eat there and the parents join the young couple by putting raw 
rice on their heads. They then return with the bride to the bridegroom’s 
house, eat again and the wedding is concluded. 


ViONli® 
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3, numbeiT oi Betta Kunmhas Sbve settled in a Iiaml(!t of tteii* 
own; their neat bamboo huts ai*e arranged in a quadrangular formi but leaving 
the four corners open for passagea 'and in the centre of the open space stands 
the Amhala, an open hut Which serves the elders for social and ceremonial 
gatherings, but no one is allowed to approach With leather shoes on, and at 
night all the unmarried boys above five years old of the hamlet have to 
sleep there, Vhe Betta K'lirumhas have a court of justice of their own by a 
, pxnchayei pf elders at the Atnhala and the fine imposed consists of so many 
. hits of iron which the headman fteeps, who is also the hereditary pw/nn. At 
the take place also those periodical demon possesaions in the person 

of the pw/iasn" or one of the elders who prepares for the occasion. Their prin¬ 
cipal Bhutas are Ajja and Kuda, perhaps renowned or dreaded ancestors. When a 
possession is to. take place, the pujmi bathes and goes to the Amhala accompanied 
by Ins people. A couple of women form a chorus, whilst ho dances about and 
sings shaking some brass bells (yey/e) in a little basket and calling out 
Ayja/’ come ancestor I Then suddenly he drops the basket, an indieatiou that 
nowAiko BMta has come upon him and in this state of assumed personal un¬ 
consciousness the Mate utters words of warning, of advice andoi prophecy as to 
sickness or prosperity. The has it thus in his power to foist upon Ms 

credulous hearers his oWn will and whim as those of the BJmta. 

At the birth of a child the parents give a feast to their own people. 
hVm naming the cMld male names are Mnda, Km, Ohoma, Mma, Kala, HAma; 
female names change the terminal a into f as iihda, ; it is taken to the 
Ambala, where a string of beads-— Karimani — is tied round the child’s neck and 

the name pronounced by the father. After childbed the mother is kept 5—10 
clays outside the house in a separate hut as uncleau ; likewise during her month¬ 
ly period and on the first appearance of puberty a girl is kept 7 days outside the 
house, when, after bathing and without any further ceremonies, she rejoins the 
iiouse and her usual occupations. In case of sickness what remedies are known 
to the elders are applied and vows made to the demon, Kuttadamma, and fulfilled 
oh recovery. Their dead are buried, the corpse being placed sideways with the 
head to the west. A widow may be remarried to a relative of the deceased hus¬ 
band, but not to a stranger. It is the custom that the elder brother marries be¬ 
fore the younger, but should the latter do so first, rice is put on the elder 
brother’s head also on the day 6f marriage, but neither polygamy nor polyandr y 
i$ practised. ' ' 

In former times the Betta Kwniw.has besides ^heir working in rattan 
and bamboo for the Goorgs subsisted on a rude and wasteful mode of cultivation 
called A'ttmW on small plots of cleared jungle or forest land, which after a couple 
of seasons was abandoned in favor of a new plot, which they had again to clear and 
where they cultivated various dry grains, especially ragi, but they never touched 
a plough, all their work being hand labour with axe, bill-hook and hoe. After 
the organisation of the 1* orest Dopai’tment the praGtice of KuTwi cultivation 
has been restrietod and the Kummbas whose skill as wood and bamboo-cutters 
is much appreciated by the Forest Department and also by coffee planters, have 
found more remunerative work, and with ready money at their command and 
bazaar articles made accessible'to - them, they begin to dress and eat better. 
Their usual food Consists of ’ cultivated vegetables and what wholesome 
roots they may dig out in the jungle. The roots are a kind of sweet potatoes or 
yams {Dioscorea, Kan. Genasu) and they distinguish AMi, Nwa, Nare, 'Talpt 









GoiieTal remai'ks. 


they 

snare in tliein jnngle ttaps> ft>t ti|i^''lliaye 4n #eit.j)ons to alaly wild beasts. They 
di^ink- fernieirted liquonand shyfcfesl^tw^'and tobaocd, a eheroot being a rare ti’eat 
which^ when interrnptedv ia'<|'Htepy';'Stowed away behind the ear to be resumed 
and finished to the last, ©f th^'lMysote and Nilgiri Ktirumban it is said that 
they eat the fl'esif ol thS now, but those in Cbb)eg abhor it. h'or cooking they 
only use earthen yesseia and draw water from wells-not used by Holeyak 

1-3. ’ If it be taken as characteristic of the 'serving caste,s that they 

minister to the wants of men either by hand oi* 
brain work, it -will be difficult; to restrict the extent 
of the term, for every man is to some extent a 
ministering servant to Ms MloW. Most of the menial service with Europeans 
in Southern India is performed by Pai’iahs or castelesa tribes ,- but these like 
many of the slaves'of the-ancient Romans rise in importance according to the 
nature 6f thei-r special services, 

4- 

14. Lowest among tho serving castes stand the sweepers or scavengors, 

Kan. Kamdava also called ToUis which name, how- 
Bwoepera. ever, they dislike and prefer the English which is 

but natural, their services being most required and 
beM remunerated by Europeans, 

The house servants amongst natives in Coorg have the general name of 
Novkara and may belong to any caste; those servants who are in the employ of 
Europeans usually belong to the Balagai HoUyus from the Tamil country, or are 
Hative Christians. 

16. The Washerman or is a special servant in requisition by all 

castes, since natives do not wash their own clothes 
vrashermen. 0xcept a few particular pieces. Some faxmlie,s keep 

their special washerman who is not allowed to 
work for othei’s, and according to the class of people for whom they wash, 
they piesume^ corresponding consideration amongst their own ea.ste. There 
are Holeya, Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu and Mahomedan washermen (Kan. Ayasd) 
an Coorg ; but those who wash for the Coorgs only are called Madimla and 
they belong so intimately to the economy of Oom’g life, that in their dress, 
inode of life, enstoms and language, they have conformed to those of the 
CoOrgs' and are only found in this country. They cannot go to temples, where 
Brahmans officiate, nor do they want it, as they have their own demon worship 
with the devil dance. Their principal object of worship, however, i,s Ubhe which, 
in Kanarese, means steam. It i,s the steam which issues from the pot of boiling 
water in which difty'clothes are steeped that appears to thorn siqieFaatural. 
Animal saciifices are ojferod to the god with a view to his preventing the 
clothes being burnt in the Hhhe-^ot. They seldom follow any other occupation 
than that of washing. Both men and women wash and they also do the ironing. 
Their proper beasts of burden are asses. The Agasa is a member of the vilb^o 
corporation and the office is hereditary. The sections into which the 
men are subdivided do neither e^t together noi' intermarry. 


ler The Waterman or Falmli is almost a luxury in Coorg witii its 122 

inches of avei'age yearly rainfall/ but where re- 
■ Waterman. quired there is a class of men, turned out of their 

employment as palankeen, bearers {Bhoiji) since 
the last Ooorg Rajah’s dethronement, who tindertake this work, and on coffee 
estates low caste coolies are employed, when leather bags have to be filled 
and are carried on bullocks’ backs. For native use the water is generally 
carried in large earthen brass or copper pots by the women or the Naulcara of 
the house. 

17. The Barber, (Kanarese WaintZci, Naida, Bamkrit Napida ov Napiga^ 

Hindustani JJujiuOTu) is an important member of the 
Barber. Hindu community, exercising his functions on the 

Hindu from his birth till after his death and acting 
not unfrequently as the familiar friend of the house in the most important 
©vents of life. Where no native doctor either self-taught or professionally 
educated is available, the barber is consulted in cases of sickness and he also 
performs the gastrotomy of women who died in advanced pregnancy, not how¬ 
ever possibly to save the life of the fsetus, but taking its death for, granted, to 
Eepara.te it from the mother, so as to be buried apart, out of some superstitious 
fear of evil befalling house and country by neglecting separation. 

18. As native musicians the Holeyas and Medas may be mentioned, the 

former usually blow the large curved brass horn 
Drammers Medaa. Kanarese Kombu, which produces a most effective 

but shrill and piercing sound and therefore only oc¬ 
casionally sets in. In measuring distances the natives distinguish the sound 
of the horn from that of the human voice. The Medas beat wooden drums 
(Pare) with bent cane sticks. This being only an occasional function of the 
Medas, they are also treated under the artizan castes. 

19. The Panihas and Kawyas may here be mentioned in their character 

as sorcerers, soothsayers and astrologers; they are 
Sorcerers, Panitas, Kanyas. not settlers in Ooorg, but occasional visitors from 

Malabar to trade on the superstition of the natives' 
They also work as coolies. The Kawyas have the greatest authority among the 
conjuring confraternity, for they write the horoscopes of the individuals who 
apply to them. They are also the oracles of the Goorgs in cases of sorcery 
and witchcraft. 

20. Fellow workers with these in subservience to the ignorance and 

credulity of the people of Coorg generally are the 
rortiine-tollers. Kwhtmas and Buduhudihas, ov mendicant fortune 

tellers from the Maharatta country who pretend to 
consult birds and reptiles, and through them to predict future events j and 
the Dasaris or Hasas or Yishnuite mendicants who make their appearance at 
festivals or market days where people crowd together. Likewise the Bombas, a 
class of professional wrestlers, tumblers and beggars, who, on festive occasions 
exhibit their gymnastic feats and magic tricks, tko Binebattars or Paddaru, 
musical mendicants from Malabai’, and the Satani or Ghatoli who are engaged 
in the service of Yishnuite temples and are flower gatherers, torch-bearers and 
strolling minstrels. 
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21. Lastly tiiere are tlie temple servants wlio minister to tlie wants of 

the brahinanical Pa; am and tlio temple premises. 
Templa Ser^nts, They are generally the offspring of Brahman wi¬ 

dows or some other doubtful connections. Among 
this class are the OAolfas, and Padm^Us who are also employed as temple drum¬ 
mers, and the Sthamkds MuMcaties or temple sweepers. The fact that 
among the Coorgs there are some houses of the name MiMatira need not 
further connect them with the Muhhaties than as regards the land 
which at one time may have been owned and named by the latter and the name 

passed over to later possessors. 

III. CASTES CONNECTED WITH LAND. 

Mr. Nesfield subdivides these castes into five groups, that find their 

respective representatives also in Oborg though to a less extent. 

22. A. Castes allied to tie hunting state. These are not peculiar to Coorg 

and their representative, the Pedos are occupied as 
labourers and occasionally indulge in hare hunt¬ 
ing or snaring with the net. Anothei’ class, the 
peacock and partridge hunters are called ParcMs, who in the hunting season 
Lme from the Mysore country into Coorg. They are very clever in imitating 
the sound or cry of some wild animals. 

23. B. Castes allied to the fishing state. Of these castes there are only 

the Bestas or fishermen, known also by the 
f isbormon. names Mogeru or MuMuvas, but their real occupa¬ 

tion belies their names, for they are mostly employ¬ 
ed as agricultural labourers, ferrymen, lime burners and palankeen bearers. 
They call themselves also PAoyis and have become domestic servants as water 
carriers; one subdivision in Coorg is also known as Oanga Mulhalii, children 
of the I’iver Ou'ttyu. 

24. G. Castes allied to the pastoral state. The agricultural pursuits of 

the Coorgs necessitate their keeping of cattle, but 
Cow-hordsmen. the care of them is a domestic arrangement and 

does not requii’e a special caste of shepherds. After 
the occupation of Coorg by the English in 1834 the location at first of an 
English and Native Regiment of Infantry in Mercara rendered it necessary 
to provide a constant supply of milk, and for this purpose a settlement of 
Gollas or Oaulirjas was effected near the Sepoys’ Lines outside the Fort, where 
they still live with their herds of buffalos that are best suited to the climate, 
but their Dharwar breed has deteriorated from want of new blood. The Gollas 
originally came from the Dharwar District and speak Kanarese, and Telugu. 
Branches of them and new immigrants have estalished themselves where 
pasture land was avilable and a demand for milk justified the supyly. The 
milk sellers, a sub-sect of the Gollas ave called Kavadigas or Kavadis. The 
Gollas are divided into families or gotras with the usual restrictions 
as to intermarriage. Another caste of shepherds are the Kumbas, chiefly 
temporary but also permanent settlers from Mysore. Living in villages 
they are called Urn Kuruhas who are either Hal Kurubas, milk shepherds, or 
Kum&aZf JfttraSffls, weavers of coarse blankets of undyed sheep wool which is 
spun by their women. 


MINfSr/?^ 
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26. D, 

Cultivators— VdJcIeaUgae. 


Bmtdg. 


. 27, 

QoiiSm. 


TIae Gaudas, commonly called Twin Gauctas, are found along^ the 
Cdorg-Oanara boundary. They speak the Tulu 
language but also tbe Ooorg dialect, and especially 
tbose- in Nortb Coorg are most anxious to pass off as Coorgs, dressing like them 
and affecting tbeir customs; but tlie Georgs are reluctant to receite tkem into* 
tbeir community, and look down upon them as inferiors; 
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The He^gades are another class of cultivators said to have originally 
come from Malabar, who like the Gmtdas conform 
to; Coorg customs, but are equally excluded from the 
community of the Coorgs in whose presence they are allowed to sit only on the 
floor, whil&'the former occupy a chair; or if these are seated on a mat, the Meg- 
must not touch it, and on festive occasions, when mixing with Coorgs, 
they must keep their distance^. Im personal appearance, in dress and> language 
they can hardly be distinguished from Coorgs^ They eat food prepared by 
GoQrgs,, b»t,the3e do not return the eomphment. 

29. 'She.Mimholchalu.,.a, name, oontrmted iroxa Eivattu-volckalu, Mtj far¬ 
mers,, are the descendents of ■ the original settlers-of 
fifty families who immigrated from, the Uagar from 
tier of Mysore in the time of Dodda. Virarajender 
who granted thorn lands for cultivation.at a low rent. In their mode of life, in 
di-esa and language they conform to the habits of the Coorgs; but the latter do 
not eat or intermarry with them. In the Bajah’s time they adopted the reli¬ 
gious practices of the Coox^s and worshipped Kaveri Amma; hwd, BvacQ the 
Gooi^s, refused to admit them into their families, the Bimhokhlu reverted to 
their ox'igiaal Sri at Talkad in Mysore and now consider 

themselves superior to the Coorgs. 




The agridttUural castes .'—^The proprietary agricnltuiusts in Coorg 
are best expressed by the general term of Vokhaligas 
which in its Tamil derivation, (vor=one and Kafo'- 
/;aw=belonging to) means one who belongs to the 
same class or company, as applied to cultivators or ryots who in South India 
are the predominating class, but have in different countries different names viz., 
in South Canara Santas and Gaudas, in Mysore Vohhaligas, in the Tamil 
country, FaZufcts, in the Telugu country Eeddis, in Malabar Manillas, Tiym 
and Naya/rs ; of all of these there are some representative settlers in Coorg, but 
the most numei'ous and indigenous class of agriculturists are the Coorgs them¬ 
selves. Regarding the immigrants from neighbouring countries some special 
remarks may be made, 

20, The Santas come chiefly from the Tulu country, the language of which 

is their mother tongue. The name “ Santa'' do" 
notes in Ganarese a hero, warrior or: foot sol¬ 
dier,” and in the history of the. Tuln country the Santas play as important a 
part as the Coorgs in their own. They are now industrious, wide awake and 
well-to-do ryots, and engage also in variotts trading speculations and learned 
professions. They eonsidier themselves equal if not superior to the Coorgs with 
whom they have however no social intereourse. They retain their own Tulu 
customs in social and religious matters. 
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39. iHie tlie deieenderits 6f iiiiifem betWseii iorM^ii 

traders> Arabs and P^srsians and women of tlin 
Mapilesi MalabS.r Ooast ; but tb© same designation n^as also 

taken by tb© cbildren of tbose natives vrbo wOrO 
forcibly converted to isldm during tbe jpersecutibns of Tip^n SUltatt. Mdpil'^ 
settlers arO chiefly found in TedeUalknad and Padinalknad taluks atid 
some were admitted even as Jamima ryots equal with tbe OborgS by tbb BajabA 

31. E. The landlord or warrior oaste is tbe last of tbe series of castes con¬ 
nected with land,but must not be confounded with 
Cdorgs. the Aryan warrior caste of 'Kshairia^ or Rajputs in 

Bortb India. Under tbe fifth head the Coorgs albnO 
are classed, and for a particular description of them I refer chiefly to niy 
“ Manual of OoOrg of 1879, and to Keutenant Conner’s “ Memoir of the 
Codugu Survey,” 1817, reprinted in Bangalore in 1879. and published after 
my Manuhl. 

The Coorgs or itodaffas, as they are properly called, are tiiO principal 
inhabitants of the country and from time immemorial the lords of the soil. 
For the last two centuries they are known as a compact body of mountaineers 
who resemble more a Scotch clan than a Hindu caste. The Coorgs to the pre¬ 
sent day are as distinct from the Malayalam and Eanareae pebple on the Western 
Coast, as they are from the Mysoreans in the north and east, .though theii* pe¬ 
culiarities are to some extent allied to the habits of the one as well as to thqse 
of the other race, and even their language, is but a mixture of the Pravidian 
tongues.' However, the peculiar character attached to them is. doubtless the re¬ 
sult of physical and political circumstances in which they Were placed. They 
ai’e a tribe more from position than genealogy and cannot be said to, be of dis¬ 
tinct origin. In the Hindu scale they are considered as Sqdras. By the force 
of local circumstances they became like other pre-Aryan hill tribes hunters and 
wai’riors and were brought into historical prominence through the chivalrous 
exploits of their Raja Dodda Yerajender in his struggle with Tippu Sultan for 
independence and his alliance with the English, and again through the insane 
hostility of the last Raja and-the ^hoi'^; invasion and annexation of the country 
by the English in 1834i'. Mow the Coorgs are peacefitr agriculturists and chiefly 
fill the offices of the local administratiOh and owe their notable pbsMon to the 
special fhvor of the British Hoveriimeht. Theii' presumption to lie of Kshdtri^ 
or deseeht may flatter theii* natural pride, hut has not the slightest foun¬ 

dation in history or traditiohj or ih theevidenco derived froth thOir language or 
social and religious institutions and customs. Lieut. Connor whose professional 
duties brought him into daily intei*coursO with theiti fOi* a period of two years, 
1815—^1-817, enjoyed the riiost favourable opportunities to form an udbiassed 
opinion of the Coorgs before any Enropean infldence had affeOted'their habits 
and social position^ He rejects the supposition of their being a division of 
the Nairs as haVIttg ‘*no pretOntion tO rank with the higher classes of the 
/SoodVU tribe.” "They are represented with more appeai'ance Of ptobability,” 
lie says, ‘'as belonging to the same order as the Tiers oi the Western Coast and 
Consequently must be placed even belo'w the lowest classes of the ^^ndra 
division; they nevertheless are riOt wanting in some of the fOelitigS Of the pride 
of caste. There are so many iriatances in common that we might be led to suppose, 
both claimed a similar origin. The Km are not particiilar in poini of food 
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drink distilled liquors/marry the age of puberty, admit plurality of 

husbands and dii'ect their chief devotion to BhAgcivati. But -whilst thus fixing 
their status in the Hindu caste system, he vindicates their character as superior- 
to that of the mirs. “ There are some points of conformity in their characters 
with that of the iVam' .• both,” he. says, “though not soldiers, are devoted to-arms, 
but the Fairs want a sense of personal dignity and are in other points of view 
very inferior, cunning, deceitful and often treacherous and cruel ; they are 
strangers to the gallan^ spirit of generosity and delicate sentiments of .honor 
for which the Coorgs are celebrated.” 

Br. Macleane writing of the interior movements of -fee Dravidiait 
I’ace lyj. 35 mentions the Fairs as having come from the hTorth Kanarese conn 
try and it is very likely that the Coorgs as a branch of the same tribe have di¬ 
verted to and settled in Coorg, where they displaced the anterior or Hill tribes 
already described and asserted their lordship over them. The Coorg Rajahs 
claimed and took possession of part of Wynaad in 1774 said to have been 
wrested fi'om them at some remote period, which opens another door througn 
which immigrants from Malabar and especially the Chetties from Wynaad 
may have entered, as some Coorg houses—^and village—.names still testify viz. 
Jcliettira, Ohettemane, Chettilcere, &c. Or if coming from the east which is equally 
probable, they may have been the last wave of a Bravidian inroad ex¬ 
tending westward and coming to rest on the eastern declivities of the 
Western G-hats, being gradually supplemented by immigrants from the sur¬ 
rounding countries. From the inscriptions of Coorg, first brought to light 
by the Rev. F^ Kittel in the Indian Antiquary and republished with additions 
and alterations under the title “ Coorg Inscriptions ” by Lewis Rice Esq. 
C. I. E. Secretary to the Oovernment of Mysore, Bangalore, 1886, little 
information is obtained about the Coorgs. themselves. They only show that 
the country was successively connected with the Ganga dynasty, the Hoysala, 
kings, the Nayahs of BeZiw under the Vijayanagar empire and the Lingayat 
Rajahs of Coorg of the Iklceri or family, and it is but natural that 

under the various Q-overnments new settlers have been introduced into Coorg. 

The expatriation and captivity by Tippu Sultan of a large body of 
Coorgs with their families in Seringapatam from 1785-—^92 and 99 and their 
forcible conversion to Islam with the concomitant ii’regiilarities amongst licen¬ 
tious Mussulman conquerors must have destroyed for ever, whatever caste pre¬ 
tensions the Coorgs may have claimed ; though all who^ returned from captivity 
have been received within the pale of their ancient faith, i; e. demon and ances¬ 
tor worship ; but it ought to be the pride of the Coorgs to discard caste alto¬ 
gether, which in fact does not belong to them and to stead upon their own 
merits as “ Kodagas,” the remarkable mountain clan of Coorg. From the Sub¬ 
division which the Coorgs themselves have made of those bearing now the name 
of Coorgs it is evident that they are not an unmixed race. In a publication 
by Capt. R. Cole, late Superintendent of Coorg, “ A Manual of Coorg Civil 
Law,” Bangalore, 1871, drawn up by the aid of his leading Coorg Officials, 
it is stated p. 4. “ There are four different sects or tribes amongst the 

Coorgs viz. 1 Amma, 3 Sanna, 3 Malta, 4 Boddu Coorgs. Amongst these 
sects the Amma and Sanna Coorgs are to be found in all parts of Coorg 
proper ; whilst the Boddu Coorgs are chiefly found to the north of Mercara. 
The Malta Coorgs are amalgamated with the Sanna Coorgs and are no longer 
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astinguisiiable.'- A naxt, census it -would be deeirablo to subdivide tho- 
Coorgs under these beads. 

32. The Ammci Goorgs form but a small and exclusive sect. They are said 

to have been the indigenous priesthood, but there is 

Amma Coorgs. “o distinct priesthOod attached to demon worship. 

The Ooorgs. being demon worshippers can have had 
no priesthood in the Brahmanical sense and the Amiffia Coorgs may rather be 
considered as having been, like the Ajjala Paly as, the ofiiciating Pujaris at the 
bloody sacriEoes offered to their Phutas, an office wliioh generally the head of 
the family performs. Yet their name, Amma iCoddgas denotes that they were 
devotees to “Mother Kaveri,” a river deity which is identical with Paraaii, the 
wife of S'ira. They are thus brought in connection with the puranic system of 
the Brahmans into which they could not bo fully absorbed and therefore had to 
be ousted. It may be conjectured that the Brahmans coming in contact with, 
the rude Coorg mountaineers and seeing in the dominant race a promising field 
to further their own interests, imposed upon them their own puranic superstition 
and peopled the high mountains with ceiebrated or hermits, chief among 

Pxpad Agastia Mwii, and brought the source of the Karenin relationship with 
the principal Brahmanical deities, (Siva and Parvati, and to give divine autho¬ 
rity to their proceedings they foisted upon the Coorgs tho JPaveri PuTanct, a feat 
which may have overawed a rude and superstitious race, hut which by modorn 
critieism is discovered as a fraudulent imposition of recent date. To conciliate 
and win over the indigenous Phiita pujaris they were admitted as a sort of 
inferior priests of Kavdri Amma, hence Pamv name Amma Kodagas. In the 
course of time disputes must have arisen between them and the more crafty 
and learned Bramanical pvxeetB whose interests necessitated a monopoly and as 
legend has it, the former fell under Knwen’s curse and decreased, whilst the 
Coorgs who sided with Agastia Mmi were promised increlased prosperity. But 
however obscure the history of the Amma Coorgs may be, tho fact is that fiom 
time immemorial they perform no priestly functions whatever, and being un¬ 
lettered and ignorant they exercise no spiritual influence upon the rest of the 
Coorgsfrom wliomthey are only distinguished by wearing the Brahmanical 
cord and by abstaining from animal food and fermented liquor. They do 
therefore not eat with Coorgs nor intermarry with them ; but the Brahmans do 
in no wise acknowledge them as of equal standing or even resembling them in 
priestly dignity. Their number does not exceed 400 and the next census will 
likely confirm the opinion of their steady decrease. They live on agriculturo 
only. It is said that a class of people like the Amma Kodagas live in the 
Wynaad with whom they claim relationship, but have now no intercourse. 

33 . The Sanna Goorgs with whom the Malla Goorgs are closely intermixed 

form the principal class of Coorgs. The relative 
Sarma and Malla Coorgs. meaning of the two words i3“ Small” and “big* 

and may originally have referred to number and 
importance, whilst now the difiorence is almost obliterated. The Sarma Coorgs 
may originally have formed a small nucleus connected with their Naiks or 
Chiefs who were exterminated by the usurping Rajas of the Ikhori family 
and may in their own eyes have constituted a sort of aristocracy ; whilst the 
Malla Coorgs represented the aggregate main body which was augmented by 
new accessions from kindrsd tribes. In this sense an analogy, only in a 
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,0<p3||nflcii^ its ,apjflioaffcion',;ffc<>i|^^ ‘‘ 
fiijjfest, and best sort, and a well-to-do Ooorg or- one in an, ]p6si^G;ii(' 

cl^inq.s to be a “ Santik Kodaga/* whereas a simple, poori^ot 


to the Malla Coorg?; likewise those whose descent from the Wij^ad .’P^ 
ties or other foreigto; connections is traditionally, known, for it . is no secret 
amongst the GootgS_. i|iat snoh additions have, been made to their' number 
and the hoiiise names of such-bear witness to the fact. 

34. The Bodda Ooorgs, the name hotfiZa meaning blunt or dnil and!,imr 

plying a contemptuous appellation, are ithip ‘‘ vf buld 
Eodfla Coorgs. be Coorgs ” already noted under the name of 

Gawdas of Gadinad, Snrlabi-ffiuttanad and YedaV^ 

nad in North Coorg, a district which is chiefly peopled by 

of My.soro and South Canara descent, who under the patronage of the late 
Lingayet Coorg Rajahs were greatly favoured' and aspired to an ebUal fbotihg 
with the rest of the Ooorgs, dressing like them and adopting their language 
and some of their customs, but, though some intermarriages have taken place, 
the Satina Ooorgs keep them at a distance. They are mostly poor and have now 
jittle influence in the country and also in a moral and intellectual point pf view, 
they hold a low position, so that “ BoddaS appears not an inappropriate term. 

35. 'Under the despotic Government of the Coorg Rajahs, when life and 

property of the subject were equally insecure. 
Social grada:tion. it was more jfhe temporary favor of the Chief that 

marked gradations of society, than well defined so¬ 
cial distinctions; those arising from property we I’O not numerous, and from 
rank and power still less. The Rajahs having crushed what still remained of 
the power of the ancient Chiefs or IShiiks, reduced their subject? to a common 
level; there was no authority except that temporarily given by the sertioe 
of government, but this can scarcely be said to have formed an intertiaediate 
rank and in every essential point that constitutes social position all Coorgs 
were of the same standing. It is only under the British Government that the 
assurance of pei’sonal safety, a continuity of Government service, most eagerly 
coveted by the Coorgs, and an extensive system of native nepotism in favor of 
relatives of those in power have contributed to form successfully a kind of 
official aristocracy and the favored ones have made good use of theih opportu¬ 
nities to acquire land and wealth and influence ; and an indulgent Govern¬ 
ment and enthusiastic local administrators did theih part to help them 
into the saddle. The principal offices in Coorg have almost been monopolised 
by a few families and amongst them the housenames Aparandra, Bidandra, 
BiUiandra, Kot<mdra, Kongandra, Ghep/adira, Korawandra, Mndandra, Kolo^ 
wanda, 'Kidtetira and Manehanda are conspicuous. . The spread of education 
however, and the present policy of Government tend to break up the official 
monopoly ctf the Georgs and to establish a mere just and liberal distribution, of 
government patronage with the concomitant honors and emoluments amongst 
all classns. 

36. Tb on© who has lived for many years amongst the Coorgs, the jj»'- 

proved condition of the appearaap^-®^ the. men is 
• Proflpwitjr. Very striking. Thirty years-; ago-pne sehloin saw a 

Coorg man dressed in a w-£W^b®''gar?nenb hoW it is 
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/ pb^^erved tbiat it is gaperally tbe wetl-to-do official 
'Wborii tb4‘ #'!0f ,tbe stranger meets fpr ’^t impressions wbipb on 

i|?' 

C^r'p'areWs%ioi middle but meii of 6feet aud over, ar;| 

Pa% Those of tbe best built are muscular, broad chested, stroni| 

fboted like tirue mountaineers. In features regular and b| 
jxion tbb ineu likp tbe women ms^e a pleasiUg^iijipressipn, and wbep 
iibple whiskers and- a Wustacbe,'tbUtueu,' VX tapir dignified splfr 
assertlon/bave a milit^'bearin^, The principal Ooorg dress is a long epai 
kupya, of white'or blhe cotton or dark blue broad clotb or other wooUen stuff ; 

' it reaches bel'ou; the knee and is open in front; it is in fact 'a, modificatipn 
<ff the Mussalmnn long coat, if not white it has short sleeves 

the; ■fftisti; vEfdwayer 

there is nothing very extraordinary'm this costume; other hil^ tribes, the 
Bhifs and BbutafiS wear simi^r Ibr^g coat tied' with a belt round ‘ the wi'd;- 
dlp als bM suited ;to, the climate. Now many .Goorgs dress in European fashion 
and sport stockings'and boots of wich custom their forefathers knew nothing. 
The coat is: held together by a red or blue sash of cotton or silk, which is several 
times wound round the waiSt and which holds on the right side the never fail¬ 
ing small Goorg knife, with plain or ornamented handle and sheath 

and silver chains and tassels. A coloured kerchief or the peculiarly fashioned' 
turban, which is large and flat at the top and covers a portion of the back, forms 
the head dress, and a coloured kerchief with keys fastened to one corner is 
thrown over the'left shoulder. The feet are bare or protected with light san¬ 
dals.; A necklace of the berry of Budrahshi, ganitrus' spaericus, .silver or gold 
b^Cpi^lS pU the wrist and earrings'with precious stones or pearls, complete the 
fostifai*'of the wealthy: ‘Those who are in possession of the Ooorg 
medat%i^^i4W' teuulate ornament ca,lM KoJcalaM, dp not fail to suspend it 
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_ , p warrioji* is no^ out p£ date and hip panoply 

Uutiqu.ated. His chief weapons werp the gup ap.^ 
Coorgs as wawfeW ^. <ibig knife in addition to the small, handy "'yai^t- 
' matchlock gun , is no^ i ^papon 

'i ' ^e^thieti- Coorgs have supplied 
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in aggressive hand to hand fight, and many a Mussalman in the days of Tippu 
Sultan had his head cleft by it. Now at their feasts ' the Coorgs display the 
strength of; their arms and the sharp edge of their knives by beheading, pigs 
or cutting at one blovr through several thick plantain stems. It is worn 
unsheathed on the back in a strong clasp of brass fastened over the sash by an 
brn amented belt, todanga, round the' waist. These ancient arms and ornaments 
Were: manufactured with the most simple tools by native black-smiths of Goorg. 
The Rajahs used to reiyard men distinguished for personal bravery with silver 
and gold bangles or with an ornamented large knife hearing the Rajah’s stamp 
in gold upon the blade, and these tokens are kept as sacred heirloom^ and worn 
on grand occasions. 

39. The personal appearance of the Kodagitis or Coorg women is not less 

striking than that of the men. They are remarkably 
«'l -l'”!*'’. 0* goodly stature and many are 
really handsome before the betel chewing after 
marriage disfigures their regular, features and blackens their otherwise brilliant 
teeth. Their festive costume—-and the ordinary dress differs only in quality—is 
one of the most becoming that can be seen in India. A white or light bine jacket, 
roulcg, or kalla-kupya with long sleeves fits tight and is closed up to the neck, 
A long piece of white muslin or blue cotton stuff forms the skirt being several 
times wrapped round the waist and tied by means of string, so as to make the 
skirt fall in graceful folds almost down to the ankles, whilst one end of it covei*s 
the bosom and is knotted on the right shoulder. To give fulness of the skix’t 
the other end is ai’ranged in folds, which Contrary to the fashion of other Hindu 
women are gathered behind, a sensible arrangement and most nouvenient for 
unobstructed activity in house and field. The bead, with its shining raven hair 
is covered with a white or coloured kerchief ; oiie end of it encircles the 
forehead and the two corners are joined, together at the back, allowing the rest 
of the cloth to fall elegantly over the hack. The wealth of the Coorg family is 
displayed by the richness of the ornaments of the women and these are proud of 
their jewelry. Glass, silver or gold bracelets span their wrists, their neck is 
decked with chains of coral,pearls or gold from which are suspended old Portugese 
gold coins. Even the nose and the outer rims of the ears are ornamented with 
pretty jewelry and also silver rings are worn on the toes. Of the jewelry 
there is nothing originally Coerg, but like the patterns of other Hindu women. 
The bridal dress adds to all this finery a many coloured shawl which al¬ 
most envelopes the body, and in the absence of the head-kerchief, golden 
hair-ornaments, chouri guhhi are worn. 

40. The Coorg women excel in a speciality' of needle work with which they 

ornament their white kerchiefs and the seams and 
Coorg embroidery. corners of the men’s white cotton dress. They use 

red marking cotton and the patterns of their own 
design are often very complicated and elegant and show equally well on both 
sides of the dress. This work has been much admired by ladies in Europe. 
They also plait straw rings in pretty coloured patterns for gxiarding the head 
when carrying loads. 

41. The Coorg houses are generally situated close to their paddy fields on 

a sheltering slope of Bane land, surrounded by 
'ihe Coorg Houses. clumps of plantain trees, bastard-sago and betel 

nut palms, orange, jack, and guava trees. A coffee 


garden and a small plofcior tlie growth of native vegetables are seldom absent 
on the Hittalmmedala land, and where the locality is favorable, a small pond well 
stocked.with fish is not uncommon. The position, the style of building, and the 
approaches of old Ooorg houses strongly mark the design of fortification, and 

tradition points back to a time of general feuds, when chief fought with chief, 
clan with clan. In the deep hadmgas or ditches, with high embankmants we 
still see memorials of that warlike state of affairs. These war ditches intersect 
the mountainous district in every direction, and have resisted not only many 
furious attacks of contending parties, but also the force of the annual monsOon. 

A deeply cut passage, tooui, paved with rough stones and overgrown with 
shady trees, its sloping sidewalls decked with a variety of ferns, leads you in 
angular lines to the doorway passing under an out honse. Over a paved court - 
yard, enclosed on all sides by stables, store rooms and aorvants’ quarters, you 
come to the front of the main building, which is square, of one story and raised 
about three feet fi’om the ground. .All the buildings are roofed with bamboos 
and thatched with rice straw which is yearly supplemented. Oonsidering 
that there is an open square hall ih the cenfi’e nadicmane ov hatte there remain 
only the four sides for habitable quarters. The front side, however, is re¬ 
served for an open -veranda, the reception hall, haijale ; near the right end of 
it the principal door leads to the inner hall, which is lit by the sky-light form¬ 
ed by the junction of the four inner slopes of.the roof, the di^pping rain 
water from which is collected in a masonry reservoir tnundu, and drained off 
by an under ground channel. The inner roof is suppoi'ted by four wooden 
pillars, resting on thick board slabs of jack wood upon the walls of the 
reservoir and forming convenient seats or tables for the inmates of the house, 
the inner rooms of which are without windows and open by small doors into 
the central hall only. On the side diagonally opposite the veranda-door and 
likewise on the inner right cornei’, there are two doors communicating with 
the backyard of the house. 

The front of the verandah is raised and covered with a wooden slab, 
aimara, two feet broad, so as to form a convenient seat; from it rise three or 
four wooden pillars, square and tapering and sometimes carved. The floor' 
is well beaten mud overlaid with cowdung. The ceiling is of wood arranged 
in small compartments. In some houses the veranda is separated from the 
inner hall merely by a wooden grating, in others by a solid earth wall with, 
a sort of window or lattice made of wood. This apperture, like the princi¬ 
pal doorposts, is often elaborately and handsomely carved in flowers and 
figures, leaving open spaces between, just large enough to peep through 
without being seen, a contrivance chiefly for the benefit of tbe fair 
Kodagitis, who are curious to .see and obsei’ve visitors as their Musslman 
sisters behind the jjwrdft or screen. On the leftside of the veranda is a guest 
room, the agni mule, or fire corner, because in front of it a fire is kindled dur¬ 
ing the monsoon and because it lies in tbe south-east quarter of which Agni, 
the god of fire, is the regent. In olden days the height of comfort for an 
honoured guest was a swing-bed, the bedstead being suspended by four chains 
from the ceiling. Entering the hall through the principal door, which to the 
European is only exceptionally permitted and a qjiark of great confidence, the first 
compartment to the right is occupied by the master of the house and his wife. 
The next room is the kitchen, adw-mane, or Umbala TOa»e==dining-room, whence 
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the smoke issues and fills tke wtole liouso, coating and preserving tfie 
woodwork. While the European rubs his eyes and gasps for fresh 
air, the inmates of the house feel no inconvenience and only smile 
at his sensitiveness. The small rooms of the remaining two wings 
are tenanted by the married couples, the widows and unmarried 
women. One room near the left corner at the back door is reserved as 
sacred to the house deity, mme-devata, and called Kanni-liomhare. From the ceil¬ 
ing are suspended match-locks and the wooden bells for cattle, the tra ppings for 
pack bullocks and other domestic utensils and the space under the roof which 
has a wooden floor, covered with a thick layer of earth to keep the rooms below 
dry and fire-proof, serves for storing bags, baskets, pads, pots and culinary 
provisions* A deep well, built with stone, is usually in the compound for kitchen 
purposes and another by the side of the paddy fields with a hut for hot bathing. 

42. The native furniture of a Coorg room gives evidence of the simple 

habits of its occupants. Wooden bedsteads are in 
Domestic arrangements and general use with straw coiv or cotton mattresses 
furniture. and Cushions, sheets and warm blankets, and 

on the floor they have rough mats for rubbing 
their feet before going to bed, which they do in the fashion of the last 
century in England. Instead of chairs they commonly use low wooden 
stools except on days of religious ceremonies when they sit on mats only. 
A wooden shelf is fixed along the wall and fi:lled with different kinds of 
brass vessels, cups and plates, lamps &c. &o. Rattan or wooden boxes contain 
their clothes Cnd jewels, and a brass spitoon must not be absent from the cor¬ 
ners of the room. Where there is a baby a bamboo or rattan cradle is suspended 
from the ceiling within reach of the mother’s bed. The air of these rooms 
with closed doOr and no windows must at night bo stifling, and most unwhole¬ 
some in cases of sickness; hut education carries also into these dark quarters 
light and air. ‘ Young Coorg ’ aims at better houses and more comfortable ar- 
rLgements in European style; though as yet the stage of injudicious imitation 
and superficial varnish only has been reached ; true refinement and gopd taste 
will follow deeper culture and a religious regeneration. 

43, The Coorg house is the domicile of all the male relatives with their 

wives and children belonging to one parental stock. 
The memhers of a Coorg house. Two or three generations, grand-father and grand¬ 
mother, their sons and daughters-in-law and the 
children of these families often from 2D to 60 and more, all live and mess to¬ 
gether. The labourers also or former slaves, belong to the household and 
look up to the mistress for food and orders. Where peace and harmony exist, 
a Coorg house presents a truly patriai’chal scene; but the idyllic picture is 
too often marred by discord, occasioned by the harsh regime of an imperious 
mother-in-law, by the jealousy and heartburnings of married brothers or 
the more material questions of family income and individual claims. The 
master or Yejamana, who is generally the senior male of the house, has no 
easy position under these circumstances. The domestic life is, however, bright- 
end up by the affection of the children for their parents and relatives and 
little ones, of whom thei’e is generally a goodly number, are great pets of the 
family. The bearing of the young in the presence of the old is decorous; but 
the grown up people are generally not guarded in the use of vulgar and 
indecent expressions which they utter more by habit than intentionally. 


ilducateS young men exercise an influence for good in the moral tone of 
conyersation and show due respect to their brother’s wives with whom no 
familiarities are permitted. The sleeping arrangements of the house are made 
with judicious care. The married couples sleep in their own rooms, tho 
unmarried girls with their mothers, widows or old women behind closed doors, 
and the boys and young men in the middle hall. 

44. As for industry the Coorg women. deserve high praise. They rise 

very early, and besides cooking and other domestic 
of the occupation -[jear a largo share in the labours of the 

farm. The men plough the fields, transplant, reap, 
store and thresh the paddy, and look after the coffee and cardamom gardens. 
The women attend to the water supply of the kitchen, the fattening of thp pigs,, 
the milking of the cows, the care of the kitchen garden the carrying of manure 
to the fields, the planting and weeding of the paddy and the rice cleaning. The 
men do no menial work ; they leave that to the women and servants whilst they 
enjoy a dignified repose, discussing the affairs of the house and chewing betel 
or stitching a piece of clothing, in which art many are as expert as professional 
tailors; others, gun on shoulder, wander through the jungles in search of game 
or some stray cattle; but the height of their ambition is, to figure in the capacity 
of a Government official in the adminstration of their country. 

45. The culinary art o£ the Kodaffilis is not much appreciated by a 

European palate which relishes leas hot condiments 
Foodanduieala of the Coorgs. and a more sparing use of ghee. Meat, whether 

game, pork, mutton, fowl or fish is out into small 
pieces irrespective of joints and made into a savoury curry, which with a dish 
of boiled rice, seasoned with bome-made mango, lime, citron or aml>aiU-piekh 
(Spongias Mmesfer) makes to native taste an excellent meal, and on festive 
occasions cakes and sweetmeats are not wanting. Earthen vessels are general¬ 
ly used for cooking, and for cakes and puddings there are some ingeniously- 
moulded, double-bottomed steam ovens. The kitchens are remarkable for the 
cleanness of the cooking vessels in use, which are in charge of the cook or 
TncMS-pcini’Jcdvti i. 6. mistress of the household affairs. 

Before serving the meals she offers a little food to the house deity, 
Mane devata, at the Kanni-Komb 9 .re. The Coorgs usually take an early break¬ 
fast of rice congee seasoned with pickle and curds, and a more substantial 
meal at ten consisting of boiled rice and curry. At 3 p, m, congee is again 
taken, and in the evening a bearty supper. As is the custom with other Ilin- 
dxis, the Ooorg women attend first to serving up their lords and the male mem¬ 
bers of tbe bouse, and then sit down to tbeir own meal. This selfish and un¬ 
manly custom greatly detracts from the charm of family life. The meals serv¬ 
ed on brass dishes on low stools and eaten with the fingers off metal plates are 
rather animal feeds than family gatherings round the social table. Toddy pf 
the Baine or bastard sago palm, also a kind of beer made of fermented paddy, 
rice-brandy and arrack, are the usual beverages, but lately the strongest Euro¬ 
pean liquors have become only too familiar to them at all bpurs of the day .es¬ 
pecially at festivities, and though most praiseworthy efforts have been made by 
a C’corg Temperance Aseociation to check the increasing vice of drunkenness, 
it is not sustained by the example of all the influential men. 


46. The Ooorgs are very hospitable and enjoy visits from relatives and 

friends. Should a male guest arrive, the men 
Coorg hoBpitaHty. of the house first meet him at the Kayale and ex¬ 

change greetings. The mode of doing so is by 
both sexes alike and very picturesque. The salutant always being the younghr, 
stoops down, and touches the feet of the other, who rests his hand on the per - 
son rising, and pronounces a blessing. The usual phrases are Slmhhavdgali, 
i. e. be prosperous; ciyiishya, long life; SauJchyal balu, live happy, JTalWr 

na balu, live well 1 Meanwhile the mane-pani’harti has spread a mat or a car¬ 
pet on the veranda bench, airmara, and placed a vessel of water near the steps 
for the guest to wash his feet. He then is served with betel leaves and nuts in 
a brass plate. Whilst the conversation is going on under constant chewing of 
betel, a meal is prepared, and only after the guest has refreshed himself, the 
special business of his visit will be discussed in the Il'adii mane or hall. On 
taking leave he pays his parting salutation, in the manner mentioned before, to 
the old men and women of the house, and the young men accompany him some 

distance, and take leave from him in the same manner. 

When a female guest arrives the mme-pani-harti or any female of the 
house meets her with a vessel of water, and after saluting takes the kerchief from 
the guest’s head and conducts her into the inner hall where she is received by 
all the women with respectM greetings. To make her more comfortable out of 
sight of the men a room is prepared, atid with her friends around her forma¬ 
lity is laid aside, and in a free and heai’ty flow of conversation much the same 
topics are discussed that would suggest themselves to European female visitors. 
On leaving the house the guest’s fcei’ohief is returned to her, and the last fare¬ 
well being taken, an old man of the house with one or two women accompany 
her for some distance. These visits on the part of the women are never made 
without the husband’s permission and always in company of some old man or 
female servant. An European lady, as a visitor, is an object of great curiosity 
and the KodagiUs, like a child with her Christmas doll, would consider it the 
most interesting amusement to take her to pieces and examine every part of her 

dress, but the absence of jewelry would prove a great disappointment. 

47. The Coorgs are a robust race and bear with fortitude a great deal of 

hardship especially during the monsoon whilst 
The Coorga’physical powers. engaged with rice cultivation. Exposed to wet, 

wind and cold, and prostrate with fever they soon 
regain their strength and old men and women of 70 arid 80 years are not 
uncommon among them. In the times of the Rajahs during their wars with 
Mysore and Malabar and in, their marauding expeditions the Coorgs proved 
themselves brave soldiei's and were dreaded for their fierce intrepidity, and 
also in, their encounter with the English they were formidable foes; but since 
the conquest of the country their warlike spirit has found no scope, and only 
an occasional tiger, cheeta or bison hunt rouses the old martial fire. Military 
officers have often expressed the opinion that with such splendid material a 
fine Ooorg regiment could be formed, and the Coorgs themselves are anxious 
to enlist in a local native volunteer corps, a movement quite in harmony with 
their loyalty and devotions to the British Hovernment which have always been 
duly acknowle(^ged. When in 1837 there was some political disturbance in 
South Kanara in which also some Coorgs were implicated, the main body rallied 



The Coorgs’ intellectual facul¬ 
ties. 


round the Government and suppressed it, and were amply rewarded with jaghira 
pensions and medals, and when in 1861 the “ Disarming Act” came in force, 
" the gallant people of Coorg” were specially exempted by the Commissioner, 
Sir Mark Cubbon. 

48. The intellectual and moral faculties of the Coorgs have for ages been 

neglected and consequently up to the present time 
the majority of the people are both ignorant and 
superstitious. Since the last thirty years the educa¬ 
tional efforts of the English Government have done much to enlighten the 
masses* and the rising generation enjoys the advantages of a progressive 
system of education, provided by the Central School in Mercara and its affiliat¬ 
ed institutions; but little bas as yet been done for female education, though 
many girls attend the primary schools along with the boys, and are in in¬ 
telligence no way inferior to them. The intellectual powers of the Coorgs 
are sometimes overrated; Coorg students are not deficient in intellectual 
brightness and patient, plodding acquisitiveness ; but their achievements seem 
to be but superficial and restricted to the requirements of the educational 
mill. Thus far none has distinguished himself by any conspicuous talent 
for original scientific research and productiveness or prominent capacity 
for official work, but those in oflfioe are credited with honesty and uprightness, 
and in the rising generation df officials there are hopeful signs of improve¬ 
ment. 

49. The marriage customs of to-day present a curious mixture of old and 

new rites, fashions and notions. In ancient times it 
would seem the marriage festivities had a peculiarly 

communal character. On some great day a family would call together the whole 
grama, that is all the families of one of the rice valleys girt with farm houses, 
to a feast. The youths would have their ears pierced by the village carpenters 
for earrings and the maidens bad rice strewn upon their heads. This was in 
those days called the marriage feast. The whole community feasted together, 
and the young people were at liberty to go in search of husbands and wives. The 
present marriage rites in Ooorg, especially in Kiggatnad, where bride and 
bride-groom are welcomed together by the relatives and fellow villagers of both 
parties and sit together on the wedding chair, closely resemble the common 
fashion of the Hindus, though they have not yet conformed altogether. Young 
pei’sons under 16 years of age are not married in Ooorg. Exceptions from this 
wholesome rule are very rare. 

50. The young man to be married lays the matter into the hands of his 

parents, grand parents or the head of the house, who, 
not unmindful of his personal wishes, look out for 

a suitable girl who must not be a descendant of the 
same male stock of her future husband’s family. The following degrees of re¬ 
lationship are prohibited for Coorg marriages: paternal and maternal uncles 
and aunts, descendants of father’s brothers of the same faniily name, and des¬ 
cendants of the mother’s sisters until the line of relationship has been broken 
through by marriages with other houses. A friend of each of the contracting 
parties becomes the go-between or Aruva, i. e. one who knows, master of cere¬ 
monies. The father of the young man or his elder brother goes with the Aruva 
on a propitious day to the house of the young woman, where their coming is 
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Betrothal. 


expected. On tlie return of a favorable answer the whole house is careMly 
sweptand a lamp lit, when the two Armas with the heads of the respective fa¬ 
milies stand before it opposite each other and shake hands together in token of 
an inviolable contract having been concluded in the presence of the divinity or 
sacred light of the house. Such betrothals are rarely if ever broken. Should 
the bridegroom die before the consummation of marriage, the bride becomes a 
widow and is entitled to an inhei’itauoe and sustenance in the bride-groom’s fa¬ 
mily, but also one dE his brothers or first cousins may marry her. Should the 
betrothal be dissolved, it has no further consequences; but should there baa 
legal obstacle, especially through exclusion from caste to complete the marriage, 
the bride has to return what presents she may have received from her bride¬ 
groom. 

51. The nuptial season in Ooorg is generally within the months of April 

and May, when the rice valleys are dry and there 
The ITuptials. is little work to be done. The day for the wed¬ 

ding having been fixed with the astrologer’s 
counsel the invitations are given by theAntvaa tO the relatives of the bride 
and bride-groom, to the married Coorgs of the same village, to friendly neigh¬ 
bours of other castes and even to Mahomedans. Wealthy Coorg houses of the 
official aristocracy ask also European officers and coffe planters and on a late 
occasion specially printed cards of invitation were sent out. The necessary 
preparations for the wedding are then made. The larger and fatter the pigs, 
the more abundant and stronger the liquor, the greater will be the glory of 
the feast. 

On the morning of the wedding day at about 9 o’clock the invited 
guests assemble in festive array at the bouses of the bride and the bride-groom 
and while the women go inside the house and give a helping hand to the 
mistress, the men are accommodated in the spacious veranda or in temporary 
sheds in the courtyard and served with betel leaf and areoa nut to assist the 
flow of village gossip which is now and then interrupted by the noisy band of 
musicians. Meanwhile at their respective houses the bride and bride^ 
gro om are being bathed and dressed in their best finery^ The young man 
has been duly, shaved and his f riends array him in his new white hujpya, 
wind round his waist the long red cotton or silk sash, fasten into it the new 
picha hatM, a present from his father, together with a watch, put jewelled gold 
rings on his fingers and a chain round his neck and ornaments into his ears, 
and carefully build up the white turban in approved Coorg fashion; a bright 
coloured handkerchief thrown over his left shoulder‘ Completes his dress. The 
bride being for the occasion as passive as a doll is left to the care of her friends, 
and they make the best of'theix* opportunity according' tt) native l^ste, loading 
her feet> fingers, wrists; neck, nose, ears and Hair with gold and silver orna¬ 
ments as the wealth of the family will’ admit; There is the peculiar PhttaUu, 
necklace, 'Kempu UgratU, gmmii necklace; Kallu Manni, golden necklace, 
Kohka'datv, cnrved tali or mairiage badge; haWag'a, double gold bracelet, Uaisar- 
pcme, chain bracelet, Ghandfa Mkrau- ear ornament, IkitKige' sarpane, neck- 
chain, Rimhale, flat solid bracelet, Tiempw /tuva, earring Umdhla eairing, 
GJimnada leale, ear ornament, Kffmpina wttld, ear* ornament; GHmri- guUbe, 
hair oVcament. The wedding veil, howevei’, a rich woollen or silk shawl of 
gay colours ertvelops the bride, and hides lier charms- from rixs' inquisitive 
eyes of the^peotators, and'as sHo'walks- along, she is- coudtict©d’'by two of Her 
friends who may be called the brides-maids. 


Ifl the-bouse of tlie bride-groom the weddlttg party proceed mtlt music 
to ibe Kaymada (see para 65) carrying a light which has been kindled* at the 
sacred house lamp and ignite an earthen lamp there and invoke *the 
names of their ancestors to be propitious to the undertaking. On returning 
to the house, the principal men of the family enter first into the inner hall, 
the younger men follow and offer their usual salutations. Now the auspicious 
hour, has come and the bridegroom asks permission, of the master 

of the house and the elders to seat himself on the low three-legged stool 
kept in readiness and placed upon a carpet between two lighted brass lamps. 
These lamps trimmed with many wickS Stand in metal dishes filled with rice 
and by the side is a spouted brass vessel with milk. On the bridegroom being 
seated, the master of the house takes a handful of rice and strews it over 
the bride-groom’s head and shoulders, uttering the words, “ Live well and pros¬ 
per by God’s favour,” gives him a sip of milk and drops a piece of money or 
other present into his lap and passes on. Four men nearest akin do JTkewise; 
then five of the nearest female relations, the mistress of the house first; 
then follow all the other male and after them the female guests. Old people 
touch only the bride-groom’s shoulder, those of equal age also shake hands, 
while boys and girls touch his feet in token of their respect. As the presents 
accumulate, they are taken care of by a friend who sits near the bride.gi’oom, , 
and attentively watches, what and by whom each present is given. Widowers 
and widows do not take part in these proceedings, because, being themselves 
unlucky they are not supposed to be able to spend a blessing, 

In the house of the bride the same ceremony takes place, about the 
same time; but there the women have precedence. This part of the wedding 
over, the bride-groom rises and takes his meal with a group of 12 of the nearest 
and oldest relatives, the Ariiva, incloded, in the Nadw-mane. The other guests 
pic-nio'fashion feast in the leafy shade of the sheds, served bythewOmen of 
the house who ladle out of ample copper cauldrons boiled rice, followed by others 
with hot pook curry and peppery pickles upon fresh plantain lehyes, as for such 
an occasion a sufficient number of inetal plates is not available. Varions.kinds 
of liquor are greedily consumed and the stronger it is, the more it is i-elished. 
Praiseworthy efforts have been made of late to check these excesses and to 
reduce the use of liquor to a minimum, but the temperance movement finds little 
favor. During and after the feasting the music makes a discordant, deafening 
noiSe and it is a pleasing relief when a group of Ooorg lads and maidens, the 
former with brass drums, the latter with cymbals strike up and accom¬ 
pany their plaintive national songs, Pnkmes, executed in monotonous antistror 
phes. After the feasting the bridegroom’s party make ready to proceed to the 
bride’s house which is generally some miles distant. On such an ocoasion 
“young Goorg’’delights in a cavalcade preceded by a band of musicians, the 
brass-horn now and' then sending forth a jubilant blast of sound rising to¬ 
wards its close into' a pitch' of shrillness that penetetes far over hill and 
dale to announce the bride-groom’s approach. On arriving near their goal 
where on. the open green some plantain stems are fixed'in the ground as a 
kindi of barrier, the company stops and having sent a messenger awaits his 
return. Now the bride’s party, but without the bride, comes to meet them, 
servants bring chairs and mats and' refresliments. Salutations are exchanged, 
the plantain stems are cut through with th8ii O«W-7ija<ii and both parties with the 
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united efforts of the musicians advance to the house. The bridegroom is 
received by his parents-in-la-w. Warm water is offered him to wash hands,, 
face and feet, and the usual ceremonial refreshments of betel leaf and areca 
nut ai’6 freely handed round, then a meal is served up and enjoyed with liberal 
potations. The bride having been conducted by her maids over an outspread 
cloth into the bridal room, where she sits upon a low stool, the bridegroom’s 
companions approach her and repeat the same ceremony of ricestrewing that 
was performed at noon by the bride’s relations. At last the bridegroom who 
meanwhile rested' hiihself seated on a low stool near the houselamp is led into 
the bridal room and seated by the right side of his bride who with bent bead 
sits veiled all over. Soon he rises, strews rice over her and gives her some 
milk to sip, but says nothing. He presents her however, with a little bag 
containing a silver or gold ring, a gold coixi iov hev Pattalm or necklace and 
some silver coins. Then both eat for the first and last time together, being 
served by some women of the house. After this memorable meal, when tho 
yourig couple have the first exchange of looks and words, the bridegroom 
seizes his bride by the right hand and walks with her towards the door, but 
whilst he steps out-side she remains within. Her relations now form two lines 
In front of the door and the Arava oi the bride says to that of the bridegroom : 

You have desii’ed Purakka from us for Mandanna. We have given her and 
now ask you, has she any claim on Mandanna’s property, house, and yard, 
field and jungle, gold and silver, if she becomes his wife The bride¬ 
groom’s Avava replies : '‘ Yes, Purahha has a lawful claim upon Mandanna’s 
property.” This is repeated thrice and; as a typical pledge of posses¬ 
sion like the “ Gatti Jamma fee” on the investment with land, the 
bridegroom’s Aruva hands over to that of the bride’s family three 
pebbles which he binds into the hem of her garment. The bride¬ 
groom then takes his bride by the hand and leads her out of the house and 
this act of possession constitutes the principal part of the wedding ceremony. 
He now joyously returns with his wife to his owp house accompanied by the 
band of musicians and bis followers. If the home is distant the young wife 
with her two bridesmaids are conveyed in a bullock coach, if it is near she is 
led by her two friends, she walking in a most helpless fashion. The mother of 
the bridegroom or the mistress of the house receives the young wife and leads 
her into her own room and puts some refreshment before her, also the guests 
are once more feeded and then return home. The Arima and ten married 
Coorgs of the nearest kin having remained, they with the master of the house 
assemble round the sacred houselamp and there the ‘ArUoa gives the young 
husband some homely advice about the duties and privileges of a married 
Coorg. In acknowledgement and as a token of respect he makes his obeisance 
by toucbing their feet. The young wife in like manner to prove her willing¬ 
ness to share in the labours of the house and be submissive to the ma/ne-pani- 
Icarti fetches a pot of water from the well for the kitchen and carries a basket 
of manure to tbe nearest field and returns to her room. The Aruva takes then 
the bridegroom into the room of his wife and thenceforth, while in her hus¬ 
band’s house, she bears a new name, but will always be called by her 
familiar girl under the parental roof. The married daughter receives from 
her parents a certain dowry on her wedding day, consisting of jewels, clothes, 
money and some furniture especially a good bed, but thenceforth she has no 
further claim on the family property. 
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In the following humorous wedding song, translated from the Coorg ori¬ 
ginal by Mr. Graeter and cast into metric form by Mr. Gover the wed¬ 
ding hero, Apparandra Mmdamd, goes himself in search of a suitable bride; 
and it would be undoubtedly far better for the enlightened Coorgs,. if they 
reverted to this old and sensible custom, than ever admitted the perni¬ 
cious' puranic system of child marriage. 

For ever rule, for ever live, 

Almighty God, our king and Lord. 

Our sovereign be, protection give, 

l' ^ 

Though Coorg is but a tiny land. 

It shineth like a pearly band 
Across the bosom of the earth* 

Twelve valleys lie within its girth, 

’ And thirty-five bright Nads there are* 

Amidst the whole the brighetest fat 
Is that in which for aye doth bloom 
A heavenly floweri whoso rich perfume 
lias published Apparahdra’s name. 

And from this house a gi’eat man came* 

Maiidanna was a mighty man 
Whose fame throughout the country ran, 

For when he asked his Lord for land 
The king could not his wish withstand, 

But gave, without a price or fee. 

The richest land his eyes could see: 

Then with his wealth he bought a band 
Of Holeyas to till his land* 

He purchased next at prices great 
Suffioient bulls for his estate,— 

To plough the field and drag the wain, 

To house the corn and tread the grain. 

With this Mandanna’s toils were done 
And ease and comfort fully won. 

But though he was a mighty man 
Maudanna would the future scan. 

For ponstantly this one idea 

Would fill his mind and haunt his ear » 

•^Much rice have I and costly dress. 

But none to clothe or souls to bless. 

With precious stones my chests are rife,--^ 

A useless heap when IVe no wife. 

And all my toil is toil in vain 
Unless a child the house contain. j 
For lo ! There is no joy on earth 
Without a wife or children’s mirth. 

The tank that never gathers rain 
Was surely dug and built in vain. 

Of little use is garden fair 

Unless the flowers flourish there. | 

For who would like to eat cold rice 
Unless some curds should make it nice# 

So every house should have a son. 

And little children in each room.’V 



With thoo^lits like these withm Ms heart 
Ho needs taast act a manly part. 

So on a lovely Sunday mom; 

The dew yot sparkling on the coriii 
He took his meal, put on his best, 

Then lifted up his hands and blessed 
The God who through all time had cared 
For him and those whoso love he shared* 
His sturdy staff with silvered bendj 
His aruva and trusted friend, 

Were all the company ho took 
When he his house and homo forsook 
To seek through hill and dale a wife* 
Through weary weeks of anxious life 
Ho wandered all the land about, 

Until his shoes were quite worn out* 

Ho sat and. pondered on each green 
Until his clothes were torn and thin. 

So long he jooimoyod in the sun 
His reeling brain was quite undone# 

And e’en his stick grow mitoh too short 
Although at first too long ’twas thought. 

In every place the mighty man 

Sought high and low, through every clan, 
A girl who would bo good and kind* 

At first no hotise would suit his mind. 
Porchaiice the house Was good enough, 
r>i:it there the seiwants were too rough, 
The’ servants might not be such fools,\ 

But then ho did not like the bulls. 

Tho bulls were sometimes large and strong, 
But then the lands were all tilled wrong. 
The culture perhaps could be set right, 

The pastures then were poor and light* 

If a.ll his carpings were in vain 
The ?nal(I herself was very plain. 

At last he heard some joyful news, 

And hope his mind could not refuse 
Eepaid his pains to bear so hard. 

There lived in the Nalkunad, 

In Patfcamada’s house and care, 

A maid of grace and beauty rare. 

The maiden’smine was Ghinnawa. 

When great Maiidanna heard of her^ 

The arm^a and he set out 

And slowly, like two men in doubt, 
Proceedocl to the house, and sat 
Within the hayal where a mat 
Was placed beneath the cooling shade. 

When Ghinnawa, the lovely maid. 

Was toki that weary men from far 

Were come to them, she brought a jar 
Of water, poured it forth fpr them. 

And next sho brought a mat with hem, 

Quite soft for them to sit upon.; 

Then at the door she waited Jong, 



« My friend,^’ she asked, Why take yoa not 

The water from the silver pot ? 

Pray use it, aud then call for more.’' . 

will, my dear one, arid will pour 
It on my feet, if always thou 
Wilt give it as thou gav’st it 

She ans-vvered, If you como each day 
The water I will give alway.” 

To-morrow I will come again,’’ 

Matidaana thought, and so did deign 
To wash his feet aud hands and face. 

Then, seated in tho highest pi ace,^ 

Mandanna said imto tho maid : 

My pretty maideii, give thy aid 
And toll where doth thy father stay*” 

Then she—My father went this day 
To join a meeting on the green/’ 

And whero then hath thy mother been?” 

** She wont to grace a wadding feast 
At potter’s village towards the east/' 

Your brother, is he not within 

** My brothoi'’ took his bulls to win 
A load of salt from down the ghaut/' 

Ah hour or two wore passed in thought 
Before tho father could return* 

Mandaiuia’s heart towards him did yearn ) 

He bov^ed and touched the old man’s feet. 
Another hour or two they wait, 

And then the mother homeward came, 
Mandanna bowed before the dame. 

Once more an hour or two pass by, 

And then the brother cometh nigh. 

To him Mandanna lowly ho wed. 

And now, in eager converse loud, 

They talk about their friends and kin. 

/‘Oh cousin dear” they all begin, 

We wish so miicli you’d let us know 
For why you on your travels go 

*^My dearest fathor, I have heard 
Amongst the bullocks of your ]\erd 
Are many that you wish to sell. 

^Tis also said, I trust it well, 

A lovely maiden dwelleth hero 
Of ago to wed this very year.” 

“ Last month the bullocks were all sold. 
Two months before, a suitor bold 
Was wedded to the lovely maid,” 

To this Mandanna answer made-— 

** Let those who went be as they will. 

Give her to nre that’s maiden still.” 



Agaiiithogrejoldfm’merspoke---- 
^ ‘ ‘‘Why did you Say before 

That 1 yotir deai’esfc father am ?” 

Then wisely said that mighty man— 

Your lovely daughter I admire, 

And hence, I count you as my sire. 

The stately palm, when once His seen, 

Demands.om* ardent praise, I ween* 

. But we forget to look Once more 

Upon a tree both old and poor.'’ 

Again the father spoke and said— 

I give to the© my dearest maid. 

If you will take her, give a pledge.’* 

Shake hands with me. I do allege 
Before these men that I will wed 
The lovely maid,” Mandanna said 
“And as a pledge I give this coin.” 

And now with one accord they join, 

Preparing for the marriage feast. 

The father called the aged priest. 

The women swept in merry mpod, 

The stores wore filled with luscious food, 

And all was ready for the* night. 

Then, where the beauteous brazen light 
Hung from the ceiling’s wooden beam,. 

‘ The armm and friends did stream 

Prom both the houses of the pair, 

Betrothal rites to see and share. 

And fix the lucky wedding day. 

The bridegroom gave his blushing fay 
A necklace all of yellow gold. 

And, waiting till away had rolled 
• Eight slow-gone days and sleepless nights. 

Claimed from his bride a husband’s rights.^ 

52, The honey •moon is with the Coorgs of short duration. After 5, 7, 9, 

or 11 days the bride’s relations come to escort her 
Child-birih. back to her mother’s house, where she is treated as 

unclean and shut lip like a woman after child-birth. 
Thus she remains for some time, may be for two months, when she again 
returns to her husband and , moves about freely. Her first confinement takes 
place at her mother’s house, whither she resorts and remains after the seventh 
month of her pregnancy. vThere are no professional niidwives amongst the 
KodagitiSy and all the assistance they can get is from women of the house who 
have experience for their guidance. The delivery is effected in a sitting 
posture, allowing nature to take its course* The umbilical cord is severed only 
after the child breathes well and the after-birth has come away, for which 
purpose the mother is made to vomit by twisting some of her ‘ hair round a 
finger and putting it or a piece of copper coin into her mouth. A few hours 
after birth she is bathed in very hot water, and having the abdomen well 
bound up she is brought to bed in a lying posture and in the best room of the 
house, a proceeding so different from other Hindus who relegate a woman in 
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cliild-birtli to an ontbouse. Though the actual cereradniat uncleanness, $')daha, 
lasts for seven dayh only, the enjoys an immunity for 60 days from 

all household duties, to recover her strengh and devote herself entirely to her 
haby, and the Coorg women are generaly very good nurses. During the 
whole time she daily bathes in hot water after having been well rubbed in 
with castor-oil before a charcoal fire, a treatment peculiar to the Coorgs. The 
robust health of the Goorg women is no doubt due to the great care taken of 

tlieiB during their pregiiaixcy and confiiieineBt*. 

53. As soon as a Ooorg hoy ;is little bow of a castor-oil plant 

sl}ict witb an ai*row made of a loaf stalk of tlie 
Kamihg tlie cMW. same plant is put into Ms little hands, and a gun 

is'fired in the court yard. He is thus at taking his 
first breath introduced into the world as a future hunter and warrior. This 
ceremony however has almost lost its meaning and ceases to be generally 
observed. ^^On the twelvth day after birth the child is laid into a cradle by the 
mother or grand mother, who on this occasion gi ves the name, which in many 
instances is both Well sounding and significant; thus for boys c—Belliappah, 
silver-father, Ponnappa, gold-father, Mandanna, brother of the village-green ; 
for girls :”Puvakka, flower,-sister, Muttakka, pearl-sister, Chinnawa, gold- 
mother. The Ooorg women are very prolific and bear children often to the 
number of 10 or 12, and a few instances of even 16 and 18 children born of one 
mother exist. Also twins occur. The birth of male children is most desired, 
girls are at a discount, but infanticide is not practised. In case of necessity a 
wet nurse is engaged, but she must be a Ooorg woman, and no relationship is 
thereby established with the foster child. The cradle, woven of slit bamboo or 
cane, and fitted to be hung up for swinging, requires but a little trimming to 
render it as tidy as any fashionable herceojunettc; at all events the little Kodagu 
sleeps and smiles in it as happy as a piunce. As his mother bends over her 
darling, her overflowing love and happiness find vent in the Coorg lullaby :— 

Juwaj Jixwa, baby dear ! 

' When the baby’s mother coin eSi 

She will give her darling milk* 

Juwa, Juwa, baby dear! 

When the baby'^s father comes, 

He will bring a coooannt. 

Jawa, Juwa, baby dear ! 

When the baby’s brother comes, 

He will bring a little bird. 

Juwa, Juwa, baby dear ! 

When the baby’s sister comes. 

She will bring a dish of rice. 

54. There is another form of marriage peculiar to Coorg, called Mahha- 

jpor/e, which answers the purpose of the Jewish 
Malcha-Parje and Polygamy. levirate law. In case there is no male issue in the 

house, a daughter is retained and married to a 
Coorg on condition that the children to issue are considered as the children of 
the wife’s and not the husband’s house. Such a husband may have 
another wife in Ms ^owu house and children, but these have no share in 
the property of the other wife. Polygamy is not forbidden, but seldom practised 
and then chiefly on account of some physical defect of the first wife; or want of 
male issuot 
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„ m/ibbjeetioiii^o tlie t^jtoamag-e. of wi^Trs, 
.SboxilA auy of tV clweasied biisbandfs 
brothers choose to marx’y. her, hei may do ao, or she 
may bo married to any other maa i but doing so, 
she acquires the rights of hor second husband and looses all hei*Interest, in 
her late husband’s juoperty, but not her children. A second marriage is cele¬ 
brated in a quiet manned and only the nearest: kin and some of the ^ Villagers 
are invited to the marriage feast. Tho strewing of rice and other ceromonies 
are dispeynsed with,'add after pmovel of the signs of widowhood, the bride 
reappeai’s in :tho .apparel of the married wife. 

bd- Divofce is only one sided, tllft part, of the husband against an 

unfaitliixd wife ,* an aggrieved wife has no remedy. 
Divorce. however nqtofiqus, her husband’s unfaithfulness; 

may be. Proof having be,en established by the 
TakJeas, aho Armo, oi the house, tlv? Tahhas of the village and some members : 
of the wife’s faapily with their, Aruva, meet ip, % haJh of the husband’s, house., 
when as at the ,bpt;cqtpi, thp lawp, iss. Rpt bgtp’een ,thqm,.and the Amm. sokm n- 
ly relinqipshqs the wife’s claim tp, the, husbapd|s property. The children 
reroain in the father's, hppse and,the unhappy womau returns with all her 
belongings, to tj.ie .pax’ental roof. Ifappily such s^diOyent^. do .ra.rely occur,- axid 
to the .hqnqr of the, it, must^^b^ there are no pro.stitutes 

among thepi, 

Mt 'fc.be, Ooqrgs are gen ejully cibavged with ,thq p.raptice of polyandry, and 

Lientepant- Connogwrites of the custom as. m 
PalyMicl^, • undoubted fact, tlje i^easDn for-whieix:hG fails, to. s 

Ihi fitates, “The Oodugus generally ma 

age of pn.b,erty, th@ nnptiaJj.s of the. eldest, l)!ro,tIie,r! are first cQlebi’ated, and tho 
lady ip ail opses. yields a eoasent to become the wife of tlm younger qUos, who, 
w ]j.on cirqn?n,i5tances .will per.iipt,, are married, successively, their spouses being 
in turn not less accomraodating.’’ Upon a careful and confidential examination 
of the matter, I have, come to the conclusion that, whatever may have been the 
custom of bygone ages, or whatever form it may have assumed,—Thornton in 
his history of the British Empire ailuding to the marriage laws of the Coorgs 
calls it “communism of wiTe8”-tliere is no such tl-iug now practised amongst 
the Coorgs as a “general usage.” The question having been directly put 
before the six Coorg Subedai’s for a truthful .statepiant, every one of them 
assei’ted the nonexistence of the practioe. What follows as a natural conse¬ 
quence of habitual and customary polyandry, as practised among the Ttyas 
and Is ay as (Narrs) in Malabai* and ip the coiintiy \dz. tlie law of 

inheritance by the sister’s son, AJiya sri,nj,ana., ip iiphnown among the Coorgs 
and thus affords the strongest pypof that polyandry is,mo Coorg custom. 

58. The right of adoption is conceded to, every Coorg house in the 

absence of male issue,, or by an unmarried man or 
^ widower in order to secure the,, ijv-- 

beritance of personal pro,pei'ty or rights, 

59. The public morality of the Coorgs is controlled by. a „cpuncil.of , elfe.^ 

the moral cen- 

ofefc . sors and managers ot public affa% witto ]ia%. 

o\6r any inagiisterial power from,; Q'OVf.u‘nmepL 
THc atit'hority oj e^ctends over offonce^ agi^iijjst social 
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customs, noa-atteadanc© at public^ feasts. aa<l impfopisr comlact dtoiag tW 
sanm, cbmakean©^, &c. t%.& Tho oSeaidor bal to appear before, the.eMers. Qf 
the village at the oim&afo, an open council-rcKjm on the . village-greont, ■where: 
the matter is disonsaed. The. piresiding proaouncea. the sentence •which 

may amount to a maximum fine of Rs. 10; Should tho> offender i*efuse to,pay, 
he -will b© excommunicated; •when he may appeal to the Nad or Bistrict T.khkm 
and their decision is final. An outcast© Goorg.may be reinstatedmOi payment, 
of the fine. It appears, however, that the influence of the oMcial class and the 
increasing acquaintance of the people with the common law. tend to subvert 
the authority of the Tajchas, who to accommodate themselves to altere,d;QQU(ii-' 
tions relax theit control and do not ventm’O'oil excommunication. 

60. Burying the dead is customary among tfie Ooorgs. Ordinary people are 

buried on the village burial ground and children in 
Death of fniieral ntes. sQme reserved place near tho house. Men of import¬ 

ance have a tomb built over their graves with,a masonry bull, the emblem of 
surmounting it. To this end,a,praminenti. knoll selected on the ancestral 
property, that the monument may beiiSKjen.far raaM wide. In burying a corpse, it 
is laid flat in thfei grave, the face tot the* north. The- Ooorg Rajahs are buried 
in a sitting posture and snrrounxie'd-with a mikturei of salt, saci-ed ashes and 
sulphur. The late Assistant- Oommissioner, Bai Bahadur Ch. Soobiah, was the 
first Goorg who two years ^go was. buried' in a cqffia, and last year his widow 
Was buried in the same manner byAis side on a copispipuous hilltop in Mercara. 

On the occurrence of a deatll the inmates-of ’ the whole house are un¬ 
clean, SMto/ca, for 11 days. The Awm* has-also the management of tho funeral 
rites. Under his, direction the corpse is washed by men or lyomen accord¬ 
ing to sex. The . handling of the dbad by the funeral party does not cere¬ 
monially defile them. The preparations ended'the. body is carried into the 
hall and laid in state with tfip be.a»t, elotpes , and ornaments put on and a 
lighted lamp near it, The whole company, gather round and break out into 
loud wailing, lasting thqbreast andji tosp’ing the- hair;, much in tho usual Hindu 
style. Guns we also fired i-n honor oi the deada Towards evening the 
corpse is brought out into the yard'in an open, bien, a little water is poured 
into its mouth by the ralatiyes and a piece of money deposited in a coppei’' 
dish, containing a little coooanut milk, saffron, rice and well water. Now 
the body is carried to the burial or burning ground. Each funeral attendant 
approaches, dips his finger into the copper dish, moistens the lips of the 
corpse with a drop or two and lays a, piece o.f^ ipppcy into the plate. The 
collection goes to defray the funeral, e^pcpses. .After all present have thus 
taken their last leave of the depajrtotl» the; body - is (fwosted of its best clothes 
and ornaments and decently laid,into tho gmvemn on the pile, the contents of 
the funeral lamp-dish are thrown uponrit andrtlie ceve.ring of the grave or the 
burning of the pile concludes the-oeremony. The remaining bones and ashes 
after ci'emation are thrown into the-nearest stream •oy put under a tree, 

61. In case of a husb^ml'® fflnqral,;the widow with two of her own or 

relative’s, children, eanrying a brass vessel and a 
coeoanufe, briivga; an earthen pot full of water and 
ca/i’ries it thnee round* the corpse on the funeral 
ground, the cocoanut is broken and its water put into a dish for the purpose 
already mentioned, the widow then standing, near •tla.e feet of the corpse and 
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A Imsband’s funeral. 


with averted lace lets the earthen water pot fall sideways from her shoulder 
to the grotind^ a symbol of her shattered happiness/and the Amm breaks the 
brass bangles on her wrist. The next morning the relatives remove her orna^ 
mentS; but her hair is not shaved oS as with Brahman widows. As a mark 
of mourning the widow leaves off wearing for one year her kerchief on her head 
and ties it round her neck, and whilst in the state of widowhood she wears 
neither bangles, nor necklace, nor ear ornmenti 

■ ■ f'-r'f'' ^ 

The following Coorg funeral song is most pathetic and touches a 
kindred chord in every sorrowing heart > 


Woe t My fatker, thou art gone I 
Woe is me I For ever gone ! 

Gone wi th all . thy virtuous soul ! 
How, my father, can I live ? 

Woe ! Thy days are ended now. 
And the share, assigned to thee 
By the Lord, is all consumed 
And no further portion given. 

Oh ! Thou didst not wish to die, 

But to stay among thy folk. 

Surely man came to this world 
But to die ; not one of ns 
Is exempted from this doom. 
Onward, onward roll the years; 

Oh ! How soon were thine cut off! 
Like the eagle in the sky 
Thou wast roaming here on earth. 
Woe ! The stjring of choicest pearls 
Eound the nook of favored child 
Is for ever burst and lost! 

Woe! The clear and brilliant glass,; 
Fallen from our trembling hands. 
Fatten broken to the ground ! 

Woe ! The wrath of God most high, 
Floods of fiery mighty wrath, 
Beating on the lofty hills. 

Swept their summit to the ground S 
Like our enemies at night, 

Breaking into peaceful homes, 
Slaying all the valiant men 
Even thus the mighty God 
Suddenly cut off thy days. 

Like the top of Tumberaale 
In the summer sultry noon. 

When the sun is burning hot, 

And the grass is set on fire• 

Thus, O father, was this hou^o 
Desolated by thy death ! 

As the raging storms in Juno » 
Break the fruitful plantain trees 
In the garden round our house :~ 
Thus, O father, didst thou die. 

When the floods destroy the shed, 

WSfere the wood are hid, 
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All the liotise is in distress. • „ 

When the meeting hall falls do WU/ 

All the villagers lament. 

If the temple be destroyed, 

All the land is full of grief* 

Thus our house is sore distressed 
By our father’s sudden death. 

As they quench the shining flame 
Of the beauteous golden lamp, 

Thus has God destroyed thy life ! 

As the stately Banyan tree 
In the lofty mountain grove. 

Which the axe has never touched, 

Is uprooted by the v?ind 
Like the bright and shining leaf 
Gf the royal Sampige, 

Broken from the stem and dead i— 

Thus, 0 father, didst thou die I 
In the days of life thy hand 
Hast upheld and fed our house. 

Thou hast planted all our fields. 

Thou hast laid the corner-stone. 

And our lofty housa has built 
.To the roof, with costly beams. 

Thou hast built the solid gate, 

And the courts around the house. 

Oh 1 my father, yesterday 
Fallen sick upon the bed ; 

And to-day before the feet 
Of the Lord of heaven and earth ; 

And to-morrow, like the sun 
Setting in the cloudy sky, 

Thou shalt sink into the grave. 

Woel my father, thou art gone! 

Woe 1 my father, ever gone 1 

62. On the 28th day after the death of a person, sometimes later, as late 

as six months,when peculiar honour is intended to be 
done to the departed, a final ceremony, the Thithi, 
is performed. In the interval the relatives who 
offer themselves for this service have to undergo a certain course of fasting. 
They forego the early and the second meal; at noon they bathe, prepare their 
own simple food, eat part of it themselves and give the rest to the crows which 
consume it for the dead. When the great day of Thithi has come, the whole vil¬ 
lage community attends at the feast in honour of the departed and for the repose 
of his soul, which ceremony concludes the funeral rites. 

63. With the Coorgs property chiefly consists of the ancestral house and 

, the land belonging to it, which under the Eaialis 

l^operiy and ita disposal; an- n -..i. 

cestral and personal property. leuclal tenure and on a light assess¬ 

ment, termed Jamma^Bhumi^^ or birthright land, 
because it was inalienably vested in the family or house and the British go¬ 
vernment confirmed the settlement. Additional land was taken up by them 
on the normal sagu tenure, but in the course of time government allowed to 
some extent such scigu land to be conyerted into jcLutivfKKi landi Other land they 
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gdve^nineiit siSmce 

timbli Ihnd: on a liglit assessments^ I)nrm^ tte l^st 30 years many hdnse^ 
have opened ont ( 3 offee plantations on their own or (Government land or rent-' 
ed cardamom jnngl^s, Thns the actual wealth of the Coorgs consists of land¬ 
ed property^ and their prosperity depends oh their exertions and nieahs of 
ctiltivation^ but imprudent enterpriser^ arid nnexpeoted reverses have caused 
much embarrassments In f dinner year^ all the nfembers 6f a CoOrg house lived 
together in the ancestral hohid Or dh sbmo oht-fa^^^ neither of which could 

be legally alienated or subdivided ahfohgst the riiembers of the family; they all 
worked the fields of the 4rm td^» lii the ^neral interest under thh 
management of the Yejarrb^ind ot itdralcra arid had their subsistence on the 
proceeds. Any surplus at the annual reckoning became the property of the 
house ;for providing inciderital os:periditure on the dcoaaion of marriagesy 
funerals and other ceremonies; also for the purchase of new land in the interest 
of the house. If, howe^dl-, any individual MmihetyKimara, hy being a salaried 
government oflficer, or by cdmin'g into possession of money through miarriage 
;w^as enabled to enter upon pfiVal'e SpOctdatiOn "vfithout any aid from the an¬ 
cestral funds, any profits Or adf^i^^Oibents thus irtade became his private pro¬ 
perty and t^ere left at his O^n disposal By gift or Will. Many young men have 
thus separated from the ancestral house and established a new homestead, and 
as long as they contributed to the expenses of the former, they .maintained 
their shafe in the proceeds. This is a legitimate ■v^'ay of founding new' houses. 
There is, however, at present a tendency amongst some restless spirits to break 
up the undivided ancestral houses by a division of the landed property among 
the memhers, a project Which the GfovernmOnt in the'interests of the Coorgs 
themselves hitherto strennod^iy resided, hUt which in the embarrassed state of 
many forces itself again and %4in b'n the attention of government for final 
solution, and may the Coorgs hoi; have tO tegrht a moment in v^'hich alien 
creditors and briefless lawyers seem to have the greatest interest I 

64 Eegarding the rifZiyioii of the Coorgs the general statement already 

given needs Some special remarks. ^Considering 
Bdigion. their intimate connection #ith local and neighbour¬ 

ing castes and tribes, it is blit natural that their 
religious practices which originally sto0d_ On the same level with those of the 
ftoieyas, viz. dehiGn and ahcestOr i^orship, hate Bheh much influenced by Malaya- 
lim, ^uiu, Kaharese, ErahhiariiCal and LihgayOt superstitions. Malalayalis 
have made tKefnsfelves ihdiSpChSable at demon and ancestor wotoMpTulus 
have smug«-lod in their demons arid afO ih rOfluMtiOn as ; Mysorean's 

at certain times of the year Carry Mri shriries throttgh the Country 

to have the peOpie% vows paid to them ; the Erahmaris who are dOriitciled m 
Cobrg have succeeded in inltoducrtig itodeon artd in eiitirely 

brahmanizing the worship of the ' 'rn^ei* kw&SH, m hating tferiipleS eCeCted and 
idols rip,: in-spreading ^jirifahic Mes and in risufpitig tb some extent the 
nrifa ^atlhe ^^rices'of Ihe %drship. ^h^ ‘been greatly assisted in these 
• successful endeaforifs^y the ^mMSris, especially ift therintfoduc^ 

tirin of : thC ChHstiririify; first'pf'cSerited 'to- them by the Eoman Catholic 

sfittlfimerit in Yifajeridrapet'hitiCe the days of 'Bodtla ■Virarajeridra, and for ^ the 
' last 30'years '0 tlifirii b’y 'the agents of ' the EasCl Mission'and^ through 

'such rihle 'ah'd dhtrit^^ ineri 'as-the late EeVds. 'Dr. -fl. Mcegling, an 
O. iaritmariri and 'the Sets. F. Kittfe, H. A. Xariridiriya'^and'F. -Yeil,*has- made 


little prftgr^dfii ? ojily aieWvOoergs lia-v© by th^ii?- ageaoy l^coipe 
tb®: first fruit, Stephan, has disgrace^ Ms prefessiou aj^d H8,natiop, and.; M? 
example may have deterred others; but nevertheless th^^’e, have twefi ajpdjtl^rsi 
still; are Georgs who all but in name are Christi^iWS*, 

68. Ooorg ancestral Worship is based op th^b^ief thaiighosts i. e; tbo ^spi" 

rits of ancestors hpvei*; inside andiOutsidp tbp Coqrg 
4Mestral Worship. dwellings: afid give endless typubl^^if nP^; prPPP«’Jy 

respected. For tbeir use d.KaiJrna^a i. e. a handy 
Miilding, close at hand, with one apartnient,.or in some cases with a mere niche 
is generally built near the house; br a Koia, a sort of bank is .made for %in 
Under a tree in the fields where the fathily’s fiyst hbuse has stood. A number 
of figures roughly beaten in silver plates, bronze images and sonaptjmes also 
figures on a slab of pot stone, are put into the Kaymdda4 to represent the ances¬ 
tors ; add Sticks surmounted with silver, silver knives, common kniveS; &c-.a;i’0 
kept there by Way of memorialSf A male gbost is called Karam, a female one 
36ddl%oJii oY KardnaiiM. 

All gbosts, whether male or female, ai^o thought to be tfonblbsojne; 
females even more so than males. The SbdalicUs have an nuplpasant habit pf 
smiting children with sickness, arid sometimes also adult male and female niein- 
bers of the house. Gn various occasions during the year, with a viewy tp ajp- 
peasirig the deceased, rice, ari^ck, milk and otfier delicacies arq placed for thorp 
in one of the vf^ali niches Of the house or in places Close to it; and orice a month 
a fowl or two are decapitated at the Kaynbada. But pamporing of tliis spi’t is 
said often to fall Short of its purpose. In such cases a man of the horise may 
profess to become possessed of'one of the ghosts^ He thqn puts off Ms, head 
dress, walks to and fro in the house and appeal’s to be in a trance. While in 
this condition he is asked what is to be done to satisfy the ghosts ; and as the 
representative of the ancestors,'he is-trieated to moat and drink. These gifts are 
called Karcmd Smuni. Neighbours are also allov^ed to come in and put ques¬ 
tions to the possessed one. 

Anpther ceremony Called the Kdrana E^oZai. 0. ghost niasb, conducted 
with the object of finding out the particular wishes of the ghosts, is performed 
every second or third year and oocasionally also every year. For this affair a 
Malayala performer is required either a Paniha, Benna or Maleya j and at 
night he puts on, one after another, five or more different costumes, according 
to the number of ancestors especially remembered at the time. A’-’^py^d iu 
these dresses he dances to the accompaniment of a drum beaten by acompantou 
and behaVes as if possessed by the Goorg ghosts. After each Kdla or mask, 
he loaves the.house with a fowl, a coGoanut, fried rice and other eatables, arid 
some arrack and offers them in the court-yard. When in the state of trance, 
various questions are put-to him by the people of the house and algo by neigh¬ 
bours. The food given Mm during the perfermanee is also balled K^rand 
Bmanii The masks having been finished, a pig fattened’expresaly for tlje 
purpose is decapitated in front of the fCuy/uoda either by the Malayala or ,by a 
Coorg of the bouse pointed out .by Mm ; itg head is cpqt fer ,sbP.e qli.nqtss iri 
the,;Eiaj/»i«du,-andiit is tlien taken .back arid given to the Mak'yala- The rest 
qf the pig and the bodies of the /fewls (the haads belpngiog fe 'the .AtalayaJa 
performer) are made into curry for the benefit of the hprisri'p^ripfe? Where 
there happens to .be np Maymaddi thp ^pW bl^Wri^' is ..m^de .at tjhe Karma, 
KotUi 



Females also beliave now and then as if possessed by ancestral spirits. 
While thus affected they roll about on the ground, but they do not give 
utterance to any oracular responses. Sometimes threats are sufficient to cast 
out the ghosts; at other times it is necessary to call in sorcerers, either 
Coorgs or others, who, with the accompanying recitation of certain formulas, 
beat the possessd or rather the ghosts, as people think, and if this procedure 
proves ineffectual, the presenting of offerings {bali) is then resorted to. 

66. Coorg Demon worship is extensively practised. Male and female demons, 

(evil spirit) are held to be even more in- 
Coorg demon worship. j^rious and malignant than ancestral ghosts. One of 

the bad ti’icks of the hT'W'Zfs is their carrying off the 
souls of dying people. Whenever sore trials arise in a house, and strange voices 
ate thought to be heard in and near it, a Kanya i. e. astrologer (in this case 
Malayala) is consulted regarding the cause. If he declares that some relative of 
the house has not died in a natural way, but has been killed, and the soul car- 
ried off by a demonbelonging to the house or to the village, or to some other village 
a Kuli Kolai. e. a demon-mask, has to be performed for the liberation of the soul. 
As such a mask, however, takes place only at fixed periods (at a place called 
Kutta once a year, at other places once every second or third year) the master 
of the house ties some money to a rafter of the roof of his house as a pledge of 
his willingness to have the mask performed at the proper time or to go to one; 
or he ties a brass plate up there and eats his rice from plantain leaves to express 
his humble obedience to the demon. When the time for demon-mask has come, 
one of the previously mentioned Malayala performers, or in his stead a Tulu 
Ajjala Phlya is sent for and the ceremony is gone through in the court-yard. 
Demon-masks are held either in the name of five KuUs {Qhammdi, 
%.alluguti%, Panyivrvli, Quligd and Goraga) or in the name of three (JPallu^ 
gutti, PanjuruU and Kallumti)ov in the'name of one, viz, Ckanimdi- Several of the 
demon-masks are performed in the same manner as the ghost-mask already 
described, the food which the performer takes in his trances being called Kuli 
Barani. The liberation of the soul is effected thus : the performer, when 
representing the demon that has committed the theft, is begged to let the 
spirit loose; he generally refuses at first to listen to the request; but in the end 
he throws a handful of rice at such members of the household as stand near 
him, and with this action he gives the spirit over to them. The spirit alights 
on the back of one of these members of the family who then falls into a swoon 
and is carried by the others into the house. When, after a little while, consci¬ 
ousness is restored, the ancestor’s spirit is considered to have joined the as¬ 
sembly of the other spirits. 

If the liberation is to be obtained at the demon mask of the village, or 
at that of another village, a man of the house goes to the performance and 
presents a cloth to the performer, for which he receives in return a handful of 
rice, a piece of a cocoanut, or some such trifle which is thrown into his lap, 
the spirit at the same moment coming and mounting the man’s back. He has 
then to run off with his burden without looking back-wards; but after a while 
the spirit rehnquishes his seat, and follows him quietly into the house and 
joins its fellow-spirits. 

The final act at a demon-mask is the decapitation of pigs either by the 
performers or by Coorgs under their superintendence. One pig only is sacri- 


J&ced if, it is ifierely a house affair; but several must be slaughtered, if the cermo- 
tiy is performed for a village. Pigs must be killed in front of the so-called 
jSrMfe JSroia, fowls are killed upon it; and the general demon-mask of a village 
or of the country has to take place at the Kuli Kofa. The heads of'the fowls and 
pigs are given to the performers and the trunks are taken home to be prepared 
for dinner. - 

The Demons have their Kotos everywhere/ near to find far from the 
houses and villages. A stone on an earthbank under a tree sometimes 
represents a body of them, sometimes only one of their number; at other 
places one demon is represented by several stones. Here and there stone 
enclosures ar© found around the Kotos and the Kotos themselves vary very 
much in size. Demons are not fed except at masks and on the performance of 
particular vows; in the latter case no Malayalas or Tulus are required. Deraoq’s 
food is am-aok, fowls and pigs, all three articles being much liked by the Coorgs 
themselves. Vide Eevd. F. Kittel’s “ Coorg Superstitions” in the Indian Indian 
Autiquanj, Febxmary 1873. 

67. The principal festival of the Coorgs and the Holeyas i^ the harvest 

feast or Htdtari, which occurs at full moon at the 
Testivals; Euttari. end of November or beginning of December, when 

the first fruit of rice Pud-ari, is cut and carried in 
procession to the house/ the people shouting PoU, Poll, Deva i.e,, increase, increase, 
0 God, followed by a blast of the shrill Coorg brass horn. It is a truly national 
feast and entirely unafiected by Brahmanism. It spreads over seven days, 
and starting with village rejoicings it extends to Nad or district gatherings, 
every day finishing oft'with the peculiar cane dance of the men and boys to 
the most melancholy and monotonous sound of horns, drums and songs. 
Other games vaiy the proceedings, but the most interesting part is always the 
champion fight.in playful dance, which not . seldom ends in a general scrim¬ 
mage in which the Canes are freely Used. 

68. Another truly Coorg feast is the Kaylinurio, which takes place some¬ 

time in August, when the hard labours of plough- 
Kaylmurta. Sowing and transplanting of rice ai’e over, 

jind a break in the monsoon spreads its bright light 
and sunny Warmth over the hills and valleys, forests and fields in Coorg, 
and a holiday is most welcome. On the morning of the joyous day the whole 
armoury of the house is . collected in the veranda, gun and spear, bow and 
arrow, broad sword and knife, and the young men sit down to burnish the 
familiar weapons. At the right moment, muhurta, incense is burnt before 
the weapons, piled up in the hall of the Kmni-hombare, sandalwood paste is 
dotted upon them in profusion and a show-offering, nivedya, is made to them 
as to idols, and the ceremony is finished off with a general meal. The men 
then proceed with their arms to the village-green, uru^mand/n, to spend the 
afternoon in shooting at a mark and in athletic sports. The following day 
is devoted to a hunt in the forest belonging to thewillage, and on the day after 
a great hunt of the whole Nad is organised* Of whatever game is brought 
down the man who killed the animal receives a hind quarter and the head, 
the rest belongs to the company. To the taste of “Young Coorg” the Kaylmurta 
is the most glorious of all festivals and the popular song of the Coorg Mountain^ 
eer does full justice to this sentiment. * , 


;i|iyJa^e w Ooorg, a lagfl ed ffe|. 

As Done m^Indiarfar^r near; ' , 

I am arftappy moTiataineer t 

High from the hill tops I behold 
Tne fertile Bea coasts bathed in gold, ^ ^ ' 

And rivers seaward flowing clear, 

Yot I regain a rapuBtaineer* 

The Mysorp plateau plearly seen 
Is not like Coorg in morning sheen; 
liieh forests, fields and gardens here 
' ©alight the wealthy mountaineer. 

Tlf 0 Bane greeth, air nature’s E^|c, 

^ I sharp with kine and sij^in^ Jar|c; 

I drink from brooks the waj^er <;|ear, 

I am a roving mountaineer. 

When monsoon storms pass o’er my home, 

, ' Then therp'a no time for me to roam ; 

I plough th.P fields, plant rice with cheer, 
ptill rp^?3iaiu a mo\-u;>tamper. 

At Ealmurt foast my work is done; 

S^hpn to the woods with knife and gun i 
I shoot thp bison, tiger, deer* 

J p,m a feflfrloss I33ipunt%ineer! 

What enemy dare touch our lajud • 

I join my clan, fight hand to hand; 

Eor Empress, country, with a cheer 
I die,-a loyal mouutaineei^ I 

69* The Wiagavat feast iias been in^rg^up^ l|y, PV, if it 

was originally a Coprg observapce^ it Jias been! 

Shagavatteoai. . thoroughly brahmanised. It is connected with de- 

moniacal possessions and extends over nipe days* 
Tantri Brahmans^ Codrgs and Eoleyas, each and all, have their share in the 
feast, and votaries disport their orgies in as Wild and noisy* a manner as the 
Ajjaki Palyas. The chief object of the feast, however, is the collection oj votive 
offerings for the Brahmans. 

70. The^ Grama Devatas, Aya^pa, Kalyat Ajjaj);^aj Hanamyia, I)m:gy,^ 

Bhadra-Kali have thpir. annuaj feasts., atRQn,^ the 
Qrmna-Devatds. f^ooj'gs as well as ampn^ tj^ J^leycty ; b''it.,the^ pay 

Bpecij^ atten^tion^ to Ayg^a, KaUa^ aad,, 

lOrffafmTOa ip Kiggatnad, whose sjiirine is. annually visited wit.h gif. 

71. Of % apmiaj pjlgriroargpj th§^ pri^ipali 03^^ within. 0oong^. an® the^ 

Pifpifii a,t ths, hpofe of tdie,. Lakshmatirtha falfc im, 

Pilgrimages. -Kig^tjaad: in, Hebmary, ow Iferwh 

% the* sou pee.-of* thd, 

Kayerj in_ Octpbfir. Amqpggt thq. ya^?:es. .bdyondi^ owm countayfe those- 
by.%e Ooopgg^ arq, %ipon, thq,, n(^fher%^ fwsntieiv. of , 

io JanMatyivi alstd% Mftlabsw - 

in February, aii Nanjanagodn in Mysore, v^iob. 
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Exceptional Cases Coorgs go alsQ 'to (^febifna aM #C^aros and none of tliesd 
• places is visited with empty hands, htrt ^pCrfiaps in liiost cases the returning 
pilgrim may have reason to laht’eht Vith ^the J^rabihn 'Ovid On his return from 
Mecca, (Palgrave’s Central Arabia I. p. 257.) 

I set out in hopes of lightOnih|*llfe*bWden bf 'ihy sin 

And returned bringing"'iv'ifh bafe'h'frOMh'load'6f ‘transgressions.” * 

72. The Coorg Devastarias ai^ .generally of an insignificant character 

most of'them are but rude village-shrines of mud 
Devastana. ivalls and thatchCd rodf Within a gloomy grove' 

The ehly^ones deserving ibme notice are those at 
Bhagamandald^ Palur, Irpti and the WohMam at Mercara, which 

latter is built in the same Mocrfi^ Stifle % tihO fembs. 

73. On the’language oi the ^Cbifg's i feaVe iievOted a separate chapter in 

mj^ Maffual, pages i'9^— 2i4i and it may suffice hero 
Language. to point Out what is evident from a compari¬ 

son of the few. examples tilready ^ven and the 
^ Specimens of Travel talk” in ^pt. It. Cole’s Coorg G rammar, pages 95-115> 
and the Dravidia* Vocabulary” in Dr. Mheteftae’^s Work, Vol. II pages 198 
202, for which I furnished the CnOrg WdMSj tMt thOib is a close relationship 
between the Kodagu and the otfifr Di^idiafi Mftfl^es; but being neither 
cultivated beyond its colloqliiht hSO, hOh fOt^^Sing Sfif original literature, it 
hardly deserves the distinetioii of feeing elfevated ^ into a special Dravidiaii 
language, as Bishop Caldwell does ih his ” domparative O-rammar of the Dravi- 
dian languges,’’ but would * more correctly be denoted a mere local dialect, 
i would here remark that Assistant Surgeon) E* Appihli ih Bangalore, has late¬ 
ly invented by ^'divine inspiration)” is, he writd^, S new alphabet, applicable 
to the Coorg dialect, but though ingCtiibtiS ahdf |if*abti6able, if intended for the 
blind, with the KanaresC &lphab#t iii geflSrjtl dk§, tMl'e is Ho need for it in' 
schools, where the Coorg dihlCot iS iCt tIhgM 

74. The extant few compositions in Kodagu asTO songs or Palame of a very 

liniited range of subjects, Coftimemorating the chief 
Coorg songs tod PalanieS: eVeUtsf of social life, fftan^Jago, death, the harvest 

feast, and also one called the “Queen’s Song.” VThese 
are preserved by oral traditidif, buf iHW febn written in !^anarese 

cbaractors and printed at the feiashf Mis^ofi ^l^ress, Mangalore. They 
have first been Collected ahef trahsfated fey' my^ late Assistant Master, 
A. Qraeter;and Mr. Cover in his' oik Songs o# Southern India” cast this 
translation into new metric fbrms. He- speaks highly of these patriotic and 
pathetic strains and deems tfeenT ‘^worthy of- more i^bhowned countries than 
Coorg ever has been or wilhbei**' Eeflefcti-ng tihS’ Cooyg'ittind in its own tongue 
and uninfluenced by Earopeatt-chltfircj Very interesting and 

in their simple beauty of^fi?’ eVMC'd'CofiMdhfi^ld pbltfeal merit, whilst others 
please by the vein of hearty goOd^htihidtfr’tli^l!* i^hb^feli'Sugh the lines. In the 
Jubilee year of the Queen-Emprb^'tfeb followiag, called the Queen’s song 
deserves special attention 
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God Almighty live afitd rule^ 

Eule as our Lord and Gbd 1 
Bale, 0 glorious Sun and Moon^ 

Ill the sky as king and queen I 
Land of our fathers, thrive, 

Land of houses and of farms I 

' In the ancient times, they say, 
Kunti, mother of the Pandas, 

Ruled to six and fifty countries 
Of the mighty Jambud\yipa, 

Pamous from the earth to heaven. 

To the borders of the ocaan. 

But in oui* days there rules 
By the grace of God Almighty 
On the glorious throne of England 
Our gracious noble Queen. 

Betateous like a string of pearls, 
Like the sweet and fragrant jasmin* 
And the Lord and General 
Of her great and valiant armies. 
Raised in ev’ry land the banner 
Of his Queen and Sovereign; 

And the sword in mighty hand. 
Conquered kingdom after kingdom, 
Conquered our happy land. 

Like the bright and starry heaven 
Full of villages and houses. 

Houses full of blooming children 
Like a garden full of flowul’S { 

And the young men fine and stately 
Like the royal Sampige; 

Like the string of choicest pearls 
Like the flower of the forest 
.Are the wives, and all their children 
Like the sweet and fragrant jasmin ; 
Happily they live, and prosper 
And their cattle are increasing 
Like the game in mighty jungles. 
Rice and paddy are abundant 
Like the sand along the Kaveri. 

By the grace of our Queen * 

All the people of ' this country 
Suffer neither want nor hardship. * 
Happily they live, and prosper, 

Pree from terror and from danger; 
Like the deer in holy forests, 

Where the gun is never fired, 

Nor the hounds attack and slaughter. 
Thus our gracious noble Queen 
Guards this country and defends it 
In the shadow of her wings. 

Thus the Governor of India, 

Thus the English rule this country 
By the grace of God the Highest* 


May God bless tha noble Queen^ 

Ealing our happy country ; 

May He keep her and defend her. 

May she gather mighty armies, 

Terrible to all her foes, 

To her friends a kind protector 
May she govern all the earth ! 

On the fiery steed of battle, 

Eiding forth the world to conquer# 

The commander of her armies 
Vanquished all her enemies ; 

Sitting on the throne of judgment : 

Executed right and jnstice. 

As you shoot the ruddy saimber. 

So he slew his adversaries. 

When the great and valiant hero 
Had destroyed the royal tiger. 

All the flocks lived free and happy. 

Fearless all the nation dwell 
Near and far in the dominions 
Of our gracious Queen and Euler, 

Long live our noble Queen 
By the giace of God Almighty 
i To protect this happy Coorg-land! 

• The chanting of these songs is very simple, and varies only within a 
range of three notes, which are intoned with a slow tremulous and rather 
melancholy utterance, especially when accompanied by the rude native instru¬ 
ments, the monotony of which, however exciting to a crowd, is grievous to a 
musical ear. The Georg instruments are, the 'jpare and hudilcepare, a large 
and small wooden drum, the dudi, a metal drum, the Jeombu or brass h<frn, and 
the tala or cymbal. 

It may be expected that the Georgs, who are a shrewd and good-' 
humoured people, indulge also in racy proverbs, with which they spice their 
conversations during their idle hours, or when convened in solemn meetings 
in the Ambala of the village-green. 

The Hevd. F. Veil published last year a selection of over 700 ^‘Goorg 
Proverbs,” most of which, however, are in common with those of the other 
Dravidian races aild are another proof of racial relationship. 

The following are a few specimens;— 

1. Pattama padekaga, pireke karikaga • 

Beppeneke bechaka pireke karikaku 
Poppaneke pottaka pattama padekaku. 

Brahmans are worthless for fighting, and the pirike fruit (colocynth) for 
curry; but if the pirike is properly dressed, it may be used for curry, and 
with proper management even Brahmans may be made to fight. 

2. Paiyu kartaka, palu kartada ? 

If the cow is black, will the milk be black ? 

3. Andn madapavana kondo nadakandn. 

Him who holds sway we mnst obey. 

4. Andu partavangn ache .porpokn keiya t 

Have we endured for a year, and can we not ondora for a day? 




■ j Hsi’.., • gg ^2io 13 doomed to 16S9\Hs beadi 


6. Kondale keichaka koime nadaim^ ' ; 

He \tIio can ^end money is accounted an 

7. Kumbiyettu kakadi admail ariyu, ' '■: 

*'' JEe %vko indulges in toddy in the fine season will find out Ms mistake in the 
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monsoon. 
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A “Ooojrg History” lias first been brought otit in a connected form and 
based upon thb‘^Rajeridr^name” in Dr. Dioegling^s 
Coorg Hifiiory. ' "C/borg Metnoirs” in 1855^, and repi’oduced with addi¬ 

tions and modifications in my‘'Mannal of-Coorg” in 
1870, and likewise in Mr. Rice’s "■ Coorg Gazetteer” in 1878 } but the subject is 
too compi'ehensive to bo taken up here. ' " i 

IV. ARTIZAH.CASTES. 

76. The arti 2 !an castes in Coorg are few in numlKir and nibst of them are 

found in aU parts of Saufehern India and need only 
General Remarks. ho named without any further description. Those 

mdigenems in Coofg are the Medas, Kumhdra and 
Aire. The term artizan in native opinion means,artificer or skilled workman; 
Karigar, one who out of raw material ready to hand furnishes the wants of the 
native community from the simplest utensil to the most elegant and costly 
jewel. 

77*. Lowest in the scale stand the Madigas or ohucklers who'eat the 

carrion of c^ftle and as such are olrtcastes / but 
Workers in leather. as they work up the hide of the beasts for the use 

of man, they figvtre as artizans. Related to them 
hut of superior standing, because abstaining from beef eating, are the Mbehis 
or shoe and saddlemakers. There are very few of them settled in Coorg. 

78. The MMaia a native of Coox*g and found in isolated families ih all 

Coorg communities, for he supplies baskets. Sieves, 
Bhakjt Makorg. cradles, mats, leaf umbrellas &c. &o. At the CooTg 

festivals the Medas beat drums and on this account 
it is theii’ privilege to receive annually from each house in the village a gift of 
paddy. Like the Edeyas the Medas conform to the Coorg habits in religion, 
language and dress. ■ 

79. The AVeavers or Neyigaru occur under the subsects, JBilimagga, Jada,' 

Sale and Devanga. They are all SivaUes and wear 
Weavers. the They are chiefly found in the east and 

' ■ northeast of Coorg, and weave coarse white cloth 

and the red cotton sashes of the Coorgk, but the D&vangas in Eodlipet and. 
Mercara are principally traders. 

80. The Kmibata and Koyma txe potters, the indispensible members of 

the viUa^ cbnimunity, with the customs of whicR 
Potters. ' they conform. As the washemen worship their 

steampot, so the Kumbara reverences his burning' 


Oil-presaers. 


81. The (jamya or oil-presser is also represented 5 ^^ if working the pre.s 3 

with one feuilock only, he is' called Kwi^small, i£ 
with twa feoleelBS 
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'latiiii'liys ' i!® now e6nsi3©r6d, ipi^igoaons in 

'■to have originaMy eom0,ftoin''ifela- 
Thecfeswed wo<?d work as -well as the warrier^s weapons 

a^d ,tihe farhieJ’s toote a:if 0 his handy work. He is also a Jamma. ryot jik« 
t/he CoQr^ ,flfom Whopa he hai^^ ^i^Ors in appearance, and to whose mode of' 
lifO, .r^igions practfeel v^^SEt'knd language, he conforms w^ithoiit, however, any 
closer connexie-n. ^%e,0,gdigi ia a similar craftsman , but a later immigrant 
from the 0athatic. carpenters of the Boman Gatholic settlement at 

Virajpet are liiliei these Christians Emih<Mvk and. called Ghap^ategara. They 
There are also Mahratta carpenters and blacksmiths. Tho 
iTolam br ;^^ of earth-walls, the MalMcuttiga or cutter of sc^uare bricks 
of laterite, and the Waddar who skilfully quarries gi'anite slabs with fire 
and chisel, likewise the Nudiga or well-sinker are periodical visitors frOin 
Malabar and the Telugu country;; The Kancdiugani or bell-metal worker, the 
ChenibulmUiga or coppersmith al-re frequenters of the. annual fairs or temporary 
settlers.' The JDar/f or tailoi’, who is an immigrant from Mahratta and a 
willing devotee to all Hindu-deities but especially Krishna, is, never in v/aiit 
of occupation to supply the increasing demands of the native po[iulatiou for 
made up clothes. The Ahsale or smith in precious metals is a settler from tho 
neighbouring countries and supplies the fair Kodagitis with .'jewels. 


V. THE TRADING!-. CASTES. 


83. 


Trade in all its various gradatifps from the pedlar to the big grain 
or coffee-mercharit is no longer confined to any 
General Boiflarbs. particular casjie. Money, aptitude and opportunity 

* give a ready passpoi’t to each and all who wishes to 

open a shop .and engage in ti’ade. The bazaar shops in Ooorg are chiefly kept, 
besides by En.ropeans and Musalman ibahhes and Mapiles, by Komatis, Banaji- 
gas, Devangas and Shctties, none of which are peculiar to Coorg’. 

VI. THE PRIESTLY CASTES. 

84, It has been shown that priestly functions are not necessarily con¬ 
nected with a priestly caste. The Ajjala Palgas at 
General Bemarks. their demon worship perform tho bloody sacrifice at 

their devil dances. The pii/dri of the most renown¬ 
ed KuUadamma or Kari-Kali tfevati in South Ooorg is a Vokkaligct, and at 
the Bhadra-Kali feast Aledas and Muhkaties kill- the bu'lfaloes near the sacrificial 
.stone, a Brahman having only previously cleaned and sanctified the spofi- but 
is not present at the bloody sacrifice. However in puranio Hinduism the purely 
sacrificial functions, the ministration of ceremonial and ritual rites, tho 
initiation of Hindu boys into the performance of his religious duties, the teach¬ 
ing of the young, the expounding of the Shastras, the functions of the family 
priest and other similar performances are the special duties and privileges of 
the Brahmans, who alone represent the priestly castes, besides the few Sivachari 
priests in mattas or jangams. The climate and the people of Coorg are, how¬ 
ever, less congenial to the Brahmans than is the case in other parts of Southern 
India. They seem, to thrive neither physically nor socially, though intellec¬ 
tually they are superior to the indigenous races, There is a certain antipathy 
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againist the Mysore.Brahmans, which dates back to the times of Mysore Brah- 
manioal intrigues in Coorg political affairs; but the Tulu Brahmins have 
secured a firmer footing since one Timmappaiya gavp ^is sister in marriage to 
the last Coorg Eajah and became himself treasurer. If not in Q-overnment 
employ the Brahnaans now in Coorg eke out a scanty existence as pujaris, puro-' 
hitas, private teachers, vakeels, writers or cultivators. They belong either to 
the Srivaishnavas who are devotees of Vishnu and followers of 'Ramanuja, using 
the mark “ Man^a’* which is formed of two prependicular white lines joined at 
the base, with a red or yellow line in the middle and thus representing the 
figure of a trident; or Madhmas, a sect founded by Madhvachari, followers of 
Vishnu and distinguished by a single black perpendicular mark on the forehead 
with a red spot at the'- bottom 'of it; or Smartas, including' Savigas or Saigas 
and ShivalUs from Honore in Korth Canara, who are followers of the doctrines 
of Shankaracharya which inculcate the worship both of Vishnu and Siva. The 
Brahmans of this sect are distinguished by the mark on their foreheads being 
put horizontally., • 

VII. RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 

M; 

85. With so few Brahmans in Coorg it cannot be expected that any reli» 
gious orders have been formed. 
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